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PREFACE 


Paul Tillich was born in Prussia in 1886. After the World 
War, in which he served as chaplain, he held chairs of philosophy 
and of theology in Breslau, Halle, Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. As a leader in the Religious Socialist 
movement, he came into conflict with National Socialism. With 
the rise of Hitlerism he left Germany and he has been in New York, 
at the Union Theological Seminary since that time. 

An unceasing labor of theology is the revision of its . 
concepts. Theology has been powerfully challenged by science dur- 
ing she ‘past century. Often "revision" for theology has meant 

. retreat from one stronghold of dogma to another. But revision 
“should mean more than this. Revision can mean sublation or Uber- 


windung,' the overcoming of a criticism by accepting it, when it 


is valid, and creating a new concept which preserves the values 


of the old and thus overcomes its criticism in a new concept. 


Revision should mean accepting the new and eliminating the spuri- 
ous in the old, thus overcoming criticism and preserving the old 
in a new context. It is this that Tillich attempts to do with. 
many concepts--religion, the profane and the holy, and salvation. 
"God" is one of the concepts of theology that has appeared 

in innumerable forms, and has undergone countless modifications. 
Within it, however, there is a permanent, unchanging element, the 
reference to the God who is really God. In this thesis the at- 
tempt is made to discover the meaning of "Ged" for Tillich. We 

_Wish to examine what hie idea of God 1é, how knowledge of God may 
be attained, and what the reality of God may be. 
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I, THE STRUCTURE OF TILLICH'S THEOLOGY 


2 , a 
A. Natural Religion and Natural ‘Theology ~ 


For Tillich, natural religion, natural theology, and 
natural revelation, because of the limits of human reason are — 
incapable of providing satisfactory answers to the questions that . 
they raise. In his view, these answers are given by revelation 
to faith, and they are formulated only in the theology of revela- 
tion. At the outset, then, we.encounter the question of episte- 
mology--the conflict be tween shi lesephy with ite reliance upon 

reason and theology with its doctrine of revelation. 

| Tillich expresses his views on the validity of natural 
religion and natural theology in his Dudlean lectures at Harverd.* 
Natural religion belongs to man by nature; it is the necessary 
consequence of human nature. Revealed religion is received from 

a “supernatural” reality transcending human nature in every Aireo~ 
tion; it is not the consequence of human nature in any way; it is 
entirely contingen’; we are exclusively receptive ; not productive 
of it at all. Natural religion is produced : by Russa nature alone. | 
Human nature is characterized by human reason. Through reason, 
man can have a meaningful world and self--a world built up by 
categories, laws, and concepts, and a self having them as laws . 
of its own mind. Natural Petigson develops with human reason, 
and it may be "low. or high." In principle, it is highest when the . 


reason understands itself and purifies iteelf of imagination, 


a, 
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mia leaut Tillich, "Natural and Revealed Religion, * Chri Leten- 
Som, 5 LTRS eT 159-170. oe 


e 
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feeling, and mere belief. Here, natural religion becomes rational 
religion with its rational doctrine of God in "natural theology." 
For natural theology, revelation is the development of religion; 
salvation is the progress of reason; God 1s the meaningful center 
and totality of the world. In orthodox theology, both Catholic 
and Protestant, there is a substructure of natural theology with . 
a superstructure of revealed theology.+ The situation in phil- 
osophy of religion at present is that the substructure is swallow- 
ing up the superstructure.~ The Transcendentalists (whose chief 
- representative id Barth) attack every theology having this sub- 
structure. For if a theology of revelation presupposes a natural 
theology it is lost. The points at issue in Tillich' s Dudlean 
lecture may be summarized in dialogue form, in which Barth (not 
Tillich) represents the Transcendentalists: 

Naturalists (as in the Rationalism of the 18th century, . 


the Liberalism of the 19th, and the Humanism of the 20th cen- 
turies): we try to explain the idea of God as a necessary | 


1 some indications of natural theology in the Bible are 
the discussions in Job. In Romans 1:20 God is known through na- 
ture, "his invisible nature, his everlasting power and divine be- 
ing have been quite perceptible in what he has made"; in 2:15, 
"When Gentiles who have no law obey instinctively the Law's re- 
quirements. . . .they exhibit the effect of the Law written on 
their Hearts. . .« « «® 

This substructure of natural theology is indicated briefly 
by G. B. Smith ("Natural Religion", A Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics), “Natural religion and natural theology are the religious 
beliefs which man's natural powers can affirm without the aid of 
supernatural revelation. The great theologians of the late Middle 
Ages developed a well-formulated natural theology, based on an 
adaptation of Aristotelian metaphysics. The religious conclusions 
of natural reason. served as a foundation on which to build the 
structure of supernatural doctrines. ... .* 


This has a parallel. Smith continues: "With the Renais- 
Sance came the desire to employ reason exclusively. Descartes, 


-* Spinoza, and Leibniz constructed elaborate theo-philosophical 


_. Systems resting on reason alone." Historically, the attempted 
- SOlution of the conflict was'Deism or Rationalism, a natural, uni-e . 
versal religion to which all might subscribe, thus eliminating 

the supernatural element, a point of conflict so besans. in gen- 
erating wars of religion. 
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category in human reason; as belonging necessarily to a mean- 
ingful self and world. 

Transcendentalists: This results in idolatry. For here 
man has determined to some extent his relations to God; thus 
God is dependent on man and therefore is not God. Actually, 
man is separated from God and so needs revelation. 

Naturalists: But revelation presupposes a character 
in man similar to that of God for its operation. | ‘Man was 
created in the image of God. 

Transcendentalists: Man's similarity with God is not a 
present reality but an eschatological concept, a command. 
Perhaps ina state of innocence knowledge of God could be 


derived through the doctrine of Imago Dei, but all men are 
sinners. 


Naturalists; But to be a esosiabiee. to man, it must be 
received by the human mind. Therefore the human mind has 
some element of identity with the truth of revelation. 

Transcendentalists; Man receives revelation only in so 
far as he has become a new creature. It is not human nature 
but a reality beyond human nature which receives revelation. 

Revelation in the human mind is beyond the human mind; revela- 
tion in human history is beyond human history. 

Naturalists: But human history provides the language for 
revelation and thus provides the basis religious experience | 
without which revelation would be meaningless for man. 

Tillich finds this last argument of the Naturalists irre- 

futable. The tool of revelation is human language, and this is 
meaningful only through common experience. Thus revelation ig —_ 
not possible without previous religious experience, of which 
natural religion and natural theology are large ingredients. But 
revelation is more than religious experience. It is the divine 
criticism and transformation of religious experience. Christ as 
revelation is the criticism and transformation of the religion of 
Judaism with its element of natural religion and its revelations. 
The prophetic movement of Judaism was a criticism and transforma- 
tion of the older tribal religion with its element of natural re- 
_iigion and revelation. With the Naturalists he agrees (and with 
Barth disagrees) that through history we have a certain, valid 


experience of God. He agrees with Barth against the Naturalists 


that we can have no experience of God without a revelation of God. 


—— 


—_— 


risus is, "the Holy Spirit creates a new spirit in man, 
and he beare th ‘witness of this sll sea " gays Barth. 
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We can have no natural knowledge of God, no relation to God which — 


could be derived by human reason. 

We cannot return to a theology with a natural subatroctese 

and a supernatural superstructure. But the truths implied in 
natural theeleny can be salvaged, and the intention of natural 
theology can be saved. This Tillich attempts by redefinition. 
We must, he says, reject the category "natural." For revelation 
and religious experience occur in man's history, not in nature. 
For “by nature" means "by necessity." It implies a world of 
eternal forms and essences as the basis for existence. Religion 
then would flow by necessity out of man's nature. There would be 
no novelty in history, no freedom in man. But freedom is what 
makes man man. It is the basis of his history; through it, man 
produces history. Rejecting the category of "nature" means that | 
there is no religion ‘by nature, but rather that religion appears 
in hi story; there is no "natural revelation" and no "natural 
theology." In another place Lapetendtin Theology Outline, Part 
I, pe 21) he says: 

There is revelation through the medium of nature but no 

Natural revelation, and thus no natural theology. Natural 
revelation as rational revelation is a contradiction since 
reason receives, but is not revelation to itself. 

The true meaning in what is wrongly called natural revela- 
tion is the power of reason to go to its own limits and to 
discover its own ground, the negative mystery of being, and 
to ask for the revelation of the positive mystery. 

This quotation not only indicates: his judgment on natural © 
revelation and natural theology but also his method of resolving 
the conflict--by giving natural theolecy the function of question, 
and theology of revelation that of answer. Question and answer 
are inter-dependent. Natural theology and revealed theology form 

“one theology, which overcomes the cleavage of substructure and 


superstructure, of natural and supernatural. Revelation as an 


answer is understandable only if there has been a question, The 


a 


we, 
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question presupposes revelation, and revelation presupposes the 
question. For example, Christ is a revelation. In Christ is 

implied the religion of Judaism and its revelation. Christ crit- 
icizes and transforms this tradition. Yet this tradition is the 
material presupposition for Christ as revelation. Revelation as 


"answer" (Christ) 1s understandable only if there has been a 


"question," the material presupposition. 


Be 


Having correlated natural theology and theology of revela-— 
tion as question and answer, Tillich sharpens their differences 


even more. Revelation presupposes faith. Natural theology with- 


-—~out antecedent faith, he says, is nonsense. But if natural theol- 


ogy were founded on faith and revelation it would be a theology 
of historical revelation. Every true doctrine of God is rooted 
in a revelation received in history, and presupposes faith, for 


faith is correlated to revelation. Moreover, revelation is for 


us, giving us criteria for thought and action. His conclusion 


in the Dudlean lecture may be summarized: 


Thus the mechanical scheme of supernatural superstructure 
and natural substructure is replaced by a living interdepend- 
ence of question and answer. Natural theology must be denied, 
but its intention may be saved. I try to do this by explain- 
ing a theology of historical revelation in which "nature" is 
replaced by “history," essential necessity by existential 
freedom, the cleavage between natural and supernatural re- 
ligion and theology overcome through one theology with two 
poles; the question of human existence and the answer of 
divine revelation. 


Tillich's resolution of the soatiset between natural the- 
ology and the theology of revelation is the synthesis of both as 


question and answer in one theology of historical revelation. If 


: thie is to be accepted by the naturalists, they must accept three 


categories which they characteristically ignore--"history," "re- 
velation," and "faith." And this is not all, for underlying this 
discussion is another conflict--that of natural theology's "anal- 


Ogia entis" (the analogy of being) with the "via negativa" (nega- 


. ’ 
tive theology). For Tillich, the attributes given to Goa through 
analogy of being are not eect descriptions. "Omnipotence" for 
example, if taken Literally; Adede to the nonsensical question: 

can God create a weight so heavy that he cannot Lift it? What 
concessions, the Naturalists might ask, is Tillich willing to 

make? Is there to be adjustment from one side only? The: answer 

is no, Tillich has a contribution which makes a resolution pos- 
sible. This is his Claim that the concept of the "supernatural" 

is to be rejected or radically qualified. Briefly, the supernatur- 
al (and God) is not really supernatural because it is a qualifica- 
tion of the natural world and not a separate reality. Through 

this concept of the "supernatural, " some of the arguments of the 
naturalists. may be admitted. They are right in re jecting the cone 
cept of revelation as the reception of information through extra- 


sensory channels from a source outside nature. But they are wrong 


in regarding empirical reality as the sole reality. Empirical 


reality (the ontic order) has a depth or a dimension that is not 
empirical. This, Tillich calls ontological reality. These im- 
portant concepts will be discussed in a later section on"The Un- 
conditioned and God." 

Nevertheless, one might hesitate in considering the prob- 
lem solved for the naturalists. Would Whitehead, Wieman, and > 
Hartshorne, for example, agree that knowledge of God is impossible 
without faith and revelation? Five years after Tillich's solution 
of this conflict, Hartshorne proposed a different solution.+ The 


"new theology" says Hartshorne, is as great an advance as the ad- 


vance of science since Darwin. 


lonarles Hartshorne, "The Three Ideas of God" in The 


Journal of Liberal Religion, T (3940) , 12, 


ee. | 
It has been found that the conception of God upon which, 
with all their quarrels over details, theologians used to 
agree, is not the only possible conception, nor even the best 
one for either religious or philosophic purposes.: There are, 
indeed, three and only three chief ways of thinking about God: 


perfect in all ways, perfect in some ways, or perfect in no 
way. | | 


The advance is the adoption of the second possibility; 
that "God, though perfect and never-changing in His character as 
good, loving, Holy, yet changée and increases in his value as a 
life of joy and beauty." God is a being, perfect in all respects 
except in happiness. A host of theoidelane and philosophers have 
had a part in developing this conception, and "nearly all" share 
this “common basic assumption." Some of these are James, Bergson, 
Ward, Whitehead, Brightman, Montague, Hocking, Matthews, Tennant, 
Jacks, McConnell, Scheler, Wenzl, and Tillich. 

In Hartshorne's discussion of "The Three Ideas of God®" 
there is not the slightest hint that human reason encounters any 
embarrassment in sone tructing an adequate concept of God. Appar- 
ently there is no need for revelation, no necessity for faith. 
From Tillich's preceding remarks, one could say that this is an 
example of natural theology. "Human nature alone is productive. " 
Human reason is capable of constructing a meaningful world and 


self and a rational doctrine of God. Tillich's approach is from 


human existence and history. The human situation of sin, guilt, 


anxiety, ee freedom, fulfillment and blessedness is 


such that the only adequate answer to it is the religion of paradox. 
The concept of God ina religion of paradox will not be a "rational 


God" derived by natural theology. It will be a God whom we cannot 


1 


escape, whom we hate at times. Furthermore, for Tillich, God is 


not a being, as in Hartshornes's conception, but an ontological 


lpaul Tillich, "The Flight to Atheism," The Protestant, 
IV (February-March, 1943), 43. In this sermon on the [35th psalm 


o, 


reality neweal whieh being exists, tn re qualifies all ex- 


istence, but which itself does not "exist." 


Conclusion 

The validity of natural religion, natural theology and 
natural revelation is denied by Tillich. His groundsare that 
human reason can raise ultimate questions but. cannot supply ulti-e 
mate answers, and that knowledge of God cannot be derived from _ 
"nature. * However, he finds a function for natural religion and 
natural theology. This is to supply the "matter" or the material 
presuppositions, including terminology, which revelation trans- 
forms, and without which revelation would be meaningless. Natural 
théskeay and theology of revelation are united; they form one 
theology whose poles are question (the historical situation) and 
answer (or revelation--ite:- divine criticism and transformation). 


This solution requires the naturalists to accept three 


<> categories: history, revelation, and faith. In return, the trans- 


cendentalists surrender the category "supernatural" or radically 
modify it. 

Whether this resolution has made an impression on the 
naturalists is unknown to the writer. Some of them, for example 
Whitehead, Wieman, and Hartshorne, apparently consider that an 
adequate concept of God may be derived by the human reason. 

In this thesis the assumption is that the conflict is not 
80 resolved, and that this leads to a widening of the issue. Below 
the question of natural theology is the deeper question of the 


—— — 


he gays, "that alone is God which is inescapable." We do not flee 
from a God who is only another name for the universal, for the laws 
of nature, or the course of history. A God whom.we easily stand, 
from whom we do not try to hide, whom we do not hate at times, is 
not God. 

| The implication is that the rational soneen?: of God (Harte 
shorne's) is one that we can "easily stand. " 
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status of philosophy. In the following section we shall see that 
Tillich- criticizes the independent status of philosophy. The is- 


gue between natural theology and theology of revelation becomes 


that of autonomy and theonomy. 


B. Philosophy of Religion 


In the previous section we discussed the question of 


natural theology versus the theology of revelation. This question 
is here taken up again in a new form-=-the question of the relation 
between philosophy and religion. The relation of philosophy to 
religion is the general form of the question. Through treating 
this question in various contexts, Tillich states it in different 
terms. In the context of a science of religion, the question is 
that of the relation between philosophy of religion and theology. 
In the context of the theology of culture, it is that of the rela- 
tion between autonomy and theonomy. In the context of epistemology 
it is the question of the relation between methods: the genetic, 
psychological, speculative, critical, phenomenological, and prag- 
matic versus the metalogical method. In this section it will be 
necessary to discuss the concepts "philosophy" and "theology" and 
to indicate Tillich's method of synthesizing them in a normative 


1 Involved in this resolution is one of the 


science of religion. 
three main segments of Tillich's theology--the philosophy of mean- 
ing which seems to be the central theme of his philosophy of re- 
ligion. The other two segments are philosophical theology and 


kerygmatic theology. Tillich's philosophy of meaning may be re- 


ee 


——E — 


lois synthesis is made in "Religionsphilosophie," Die 


Philosophie in Ihren Einzelgebieten. Vol. I, Lehrbuch der Phil- 
osophie, Max Dessoir (Berlin: Ulistein, 1925), pp. 769-841. 

A manuscript translation by James Luther Adams is used 
here, Later references to this are abbreviated as "Relph." 
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garded as an elaborate apologetic for theology. This is presented, 
not ail ate establishing theology at the top of a hierarchy of 


knowledge, as the queen of the sciences, but through making it 

basic or common to all areas of human thought and action. Through 
the metalogical method, Tillich finds that religion can appear 
as a qualification or characteristic attitude in any area, theo- 
retical and practicale--in philosophy, science, art, jurisprudence, 


literature; in the struggle for status, power, and expression in 


individuals and societies. Theology is a systematization and a 
creation of norms for this peculiar and yet common religious at- 
titude--the norma of any “explicit or implicit orientation to what- 
ever is regarded as worthy of serious-and ultimate concern. " 
An important by-product of Tillich's attempt to resolve the con- 
flict between philosophy and theology is this penetration into 
every "department" of life by the religious attitude. This is 
developed in his theology of culture, where he employs the terms - 
autonomy, sc a ae and theonomy. 


The importance of Tillich's philosophy of meaning is evie 


dent in a short passage in "The Interpretation of History. "” 


Anyone, standing on the border of philosophy and theology, 
will find it necessary to get a clear conception of the sci- 
entific relation of both. I made this attempt in my book, 

System der Wissenschaften (System of the Sciences). My final 
concern here was the question; "How is theology possible as 
a science? How is it related, like its several offsprings, 
to the other sciences? What is outstanding in its method? 

I tried to win for theology a legitimate place in the 
totality of knowledge in the following ways 

l. Division of all methodical knowledge into sciences of 


— 


1 sames Luther Adams and G.E.0O. Meyer "Religion and Society," 
in the University of Chicago Social Science Syllabus, 1944. — -- 


“paul Tillich, The Interpretation of History, translated 
by N. A. Rasetzki and Elsa L. Talmey (New York: Scribners, 1936), 
p. 58. The material has been rearranged and numerals have been 
inserted. Hereafter this book is referred to as "I. H." 
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divine: Mika and culture. 

2. By the development of a philosophy of meaning as a 
foundation of the whole systen. 

oe Then by defining metaphysics as an attempt of the human 
mind to express the unconditioned in terms of rational symbols. 
4. Finally, by the definition of theology as theonomous 
metaphysics. 

The presupposition of the success of this attempt is, of 
course, that the theonomous character of knowing be acknowl- 
edged; that is to say, that thinking is rooted in the absolute 
as the foundation and abyss of meaning. Theology makes its 
subject expressly that which is the assumption of all knowledge, 
even though the assumption be unexpressed. Thus, theology and 
philosophy, religion and knowledge embrace each other, and it 
is precisely this, which seems to me, as judged from the bor- 
der, to be the true relation of both. 


2 


The structure of Tillich's theology then, results from the attempt 
to make it possible that "theology and philosophy, religion and 


knowledge embrace each other," through the generalizing of the 


concept of religion and theology (as in this section) and then 
through the later sharpening of the boundaries between philosophy 


and theology. This separation occurs in his systematic theology, 


where philosophy and theology are related as question and answer,. 


Briefly, the development is: a breaking down of the compartment- 


alism of philosophy and theology as entirely separate subjects, or 


convergence; then their separation in the form of a dialectical 


1 enkwissenschaf ten include mathematics and logic. Sein- 
swissenschaften include the natural sciences. Geisteswissenschaf- 
ten include the cultural sciences. such as psychology, sociology, 
philosophy and theology. | 


erat is, in concepts like causality, space, time ; the 
Aristotelian and Kantian categories. 


°vetaphysics becomes theonomous (or becomes theology) when 
it surrenders its autonomy. This means-giving up a self-enclosed . 
world view, that is, a world view bounded by.the demands of reason. 
Theology also replaces rational symbols with mythical symbols like 
creation, fall, redemption. For example, Tillich speaks (I.H. 
p. 40) of Heidegger's existential philosophy as theonomous phil- 
osophy in spite of its “emphatic atheism." It is theonomous. be- 
Cause it establishes (unintentionally) a doctrine of human freedom 
and finiteness which is closely related to the Christian inter- 
pretation of human existence. In fact "many of its chief terms 
are found in the sermon literature of German Pietisn. " 
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union, in systematic theology. This development is indicated in 


The Interpretation of History (p. 40): 


To be sure, it [Heidegger's philosophy] is not a philosophy 
which includes the theological answer and explains it phil- 
osophically. Such an undertaking would be idealism and the 
opposite of the philosophy of existence. However, the philos- 
 ophy of existence asks the question in a new and radical man- 
ner, the answer to which is given in theology for faith. By 
means of these ideas [the existential philosophy of Schelling, 
Kierkegaard and Heidegger], which I developed in my lectures 
at Yale University, the border between theology and philosophy 
has been drawn more acutely than in my earlier philosophy of 
religion ["Religionsphilosophie," the principal source for 
the present discussion] without abandoning the mutual relation 
of comprehension. 5am, | | | 
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The first segment of Tillich's theology, then, i€ found 
1 


in this earlier attempt to relate philosophy and religion. When 


philosophy makes religion its subject it becomes philosophy of 


religion and creates its problem. The problem for philosophy of 


religion is that if it does not accept the "“once-happened" con- 


cepts Of religion like "revelation," and insists upon dealing with 


é 


the concept of religion as being continuous with other cultural 


and spiritual phenomena, it dissolves its subject. If it does 


accept concepts of religion, however, it becomes theology and de- 


stroys itself as philosophy. And this also leads to the dissolu- 


tion of philosophy in general. For if there is one sub ject closed 


to philosophy, then philosophy's right in every subject becomes 


questionable, and the claim of theology (i.e., revelation) could 


be extended to all areas. Theology does in fact make this claim. 


Revelation as the qualification of the conditioned by the uncon- 


ditioned cannot admit any rival claim. The solution of this prob- 


a —E —, 


Lan interesting characterization of the distinction be- 
tween them is given by Tillich in his article "Philosophie" in 
R.G.G. in terms of the religious category "possession." Religion 
is described as a possession or a being grasped by the unconditioned. . 
Philosophy resolutely begins with no "possessions" but its own 
questions. — 
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lem is not to be found by marking off the boundaries of philosophy 
and theology, for both claim this right. If the opposition re- 
maing, One or the other is dissolved. If either is held as ob- 
viously authoritative and the other is made subordinate, the con- 
flict is simply disguised. The solution is to be found in a point 
where both philosophy and religion are one. This point is their 
common relatedness to a er dd of meaning. ~ To find this point 
Tillich uses his philosophy of meaning and his metalogical method. 
His procedure will be discussed briefly. 

There are three questions to be answered: (1) the rela- 
tion of philosophy of religion to the empirical sciences of re« 
ligion, that is, to nistory of religion and comparative religion; 
(2) the place of philosophy of religion in the system of the norma- 
tive sciences, such as philosophy and theology; and (3) the rela- | 
tion of philosophy of religion to metaphysics. 

(1) Philosophy of religion is a social, normative science. 


In any normative science there are three elements: a “philosophy, 


developing a sphere of meaning and its categories; a cultural his- 
tory (Geistesgeschichte) arranging material from the empirical 
sciences; and a systematization creating norms on the basis of 


the first two--the philosophy and the materials.” 


In the norma- 
tive science of religion (or philosophy of religion loosely de- 
fined) these elements are; 


1. Philosophy of religion (strictly defined) 


1wReiph, p. 54. That is, to the "world" as a structure 
Of meanings. 


ePor example, this threefold character of a normative 
science appears as: 
Philosophy of art, history of art, normative--esthetics. 
Epistemology, history of a science, normative theory of a science. 
Philosophy of law, history of law, normative theory of law. 


re 


\ 
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Ze es ukeey of religion, the manifestations of religion 
in history. 


De Normative theory of religion or : Wa. 

Thus philosophy of religion and theology are two elements 
of the single normative science of religion. They interact mutu- 
ally and with the third element, the history of religion. Phil- 
osophy of religion is the theory of the religious function and 
its categories. Theology is the normative and systematic presenta- 
tion of the concrete realization of the concept of religion. + 
Philosophy of religion depends upon theology for its normative 
concept of religion. Theology depends upon philosophy of religion 


for the essential concept of religion (i.e., the definition of 


the nature of religion) which it presupposes. | 

(2) The second question is that of the place of eT EEN an 
of religion in the normative sciences, such as philosophy and 

theology. Consideration of this question shows that the scheme 

- above passes over the fundamental problem for philosophy of re- 
ligion, because it treats religion as one function among others, 
and theology as one science beside others. If religion and the- 
Ology are thus segregated, no solution of the problem is possible. 
The normative soteae of religion must in some sense be a norma- 
tive science in general. Its relation to other normative sciences 
(philesephy and theology) cannot be that of equality. Religion 
cannot be one function among others but must be an attitude found 
in all spheres of meaning. 

(3) Turning to a consideration of the third question, the 
relation between religion and metaphysics, we find an analogous 


situation. If metaphysics is a science alongside or above other 


aaa, 


lupeiph,*" p. 10. 
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sciences, there can be no solution of the problem of philosophy 


of religion. This problem, it will be recalled, is that of the 
proper relation between pha lesethy and religion. Tillich finds 
that metaphysics is closer to religion than it is to science. It 
is an "independent function of the mind. . ..all the errors of 
metaphysics spring from the attempt to make it a science alongside 


other sciences or above them, "+ 


Qf : 
physics as an independent attitude it is possible to connect sci- 


Through the definition of meta- 


ence and metaphysics with justice to both. Metaphysics is an in- 
% | | 
dependent attitude because it‘is religious; it is relatedness to 


the unconditioned in the theoretical sphere of the intellectual 


functions. ~ It unites scientific and esthetic elements (scientific 


concepts are used symbolically and selected for their expressive 
value) but unlike science and esthetics, it is directed toward 
the unconditioned. 

Now, in order to show that religion and theology are not 
separate departments of action and thought, and that the normative 
science of religion is in some sense a normative science generally, 
it is necessary to discover the essence or nature of religion. To 
supply this concept of the nature of religion is the task of phil- 
osophy of religion as the first of the three elements of a norma- 
tive science--the philsophical development of a sphere of meaning. 
For deriving the essence of religion, some methods in philsoophy 
of religion are impossible, and some are inadequate. Those methods 
coming from the science of religion, theology, and metaphysics, 


i.e., the empirical, supernatural, and speculative methods are in- 


possible.° Some methods come from philosophy and are pertinent 
1 PA 
Ibid., p. 15. Ibid., p. 14. 
<.. sapaeecgat 


Ibid., p. 17. In the empirical method the genetic, Pey- 
chological, and sociological approaches presuppose a concept o 
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to the derivation of the essence of religion. These are; (1) 


the critico-dialectical, (2) the phenomenological, (3) the prag- 
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matic method, and (4) the metalogical method. The first three 
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methods contribute to the metalogical method through which the 
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essence of religion is found to be an experience of the uncondi- 


tioned, that is, an experience of absolute reality on the ground 
1 


of the experience of absolute nothingness. These first three meth- 


ods will be examined briefly because of their importance for Til- 


lich's derivation of the concept of the essence of -religton. It 

is through this concept that the point of unity for philosophy 

and religion, the solution of the problem of philosophy of religion 

is found--that is, their common relatedness to a unity of meaning, 
the “world.” Some features of these four methods are; 

(1) The critico-dialectical method presupposes the autonomy 
of the spiritual (or mental) over against every immediately exist- 
ing thing. Philosophy is the science of the functions of meaning 
and their categories, and is the first or basic element of every 
normative science. Thus philosophy of religion 1s the science of 
the religious function of meaning and its categories. A function 
of meaning is understood when the necessary place which it occupies 
in the structure of reality is seen. Thus philosophy must extract 


principles from reality and bring these into a unified necessary 


religion. "In order to decide whether Buddhism or the like comes 
into consideration for the definition of the nature of religion 
One must previously decide what is meant by religion. "* 

In the supernatural or theological method one proceeds 
from the concept of a given religion as a religious norm and de- 
rives the essence from it. This is also empirical; it derives the 
essence of religion from a particular religion. 

In the speculative method there is the attempt to determine 
the essence of religion from the object toward which it is directed. 
But it is impossible to grasp the religious object, the uncondi- 
tioned, apart from the religious act. 


Ieaul Tillich, “Concerning the Idea of a Theology of Cul- 
ture," Religion in- its, X (1941), 21. 
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relationship. In its function of separating the principles of 
meaning from meaningful (or meaning-formed) reality philosophy is 
critical. In its function of connecting these principles of mean- 
ing it is dialectical. While affirming the autonomy of the 
spiritual, the epistemology of the critico-dialectical method need 
not hold that the mind gives its laws to nature (idealism) nor 

that nature gives laws to the mind (realism). Rather, it assumes 
that the principles of meaning to which the mind submits itself 
are the principles of meaning to which being is sub jected.~ It 
assumes that "the meaning of existence is expressed in the meaning- 


oriented consciousness. *° 


The inadequacy of this method is, briefly, 
that it attains a unity of the forms of meaning, but misses the 
import of meaning--the “ground of reality presupposed in all forms 
of meaning" upon which the “ultimate meaningfulness, the ultimate 
significance, and the real quality of each act of meaning rests. "* 
This method arrives at a concept of religion as a relatedness to 


the unity of the forms of meaning (the “world"). 


1ime two belong together. The critical method alone falls 
into empirically accidental concepts as in Kant; the dialectical 
method alone, loses empirical contact and results in faulty meta- 


physical systems as in Hegel. 


“This idea appears in Tillich's doctrine of man and logos. 
The self and the world correspond in rational structure. 


°wRelph, " p. 25. The critico-dialectical method can avoid 
the difficulties of exclusive idealism and pre-established harmony 
by the idea of a meaningful fulfillment of being through mental 
processes. On this basis, which recognizes mind as mind and not 
as being, the critico-dialectical method can develop universal forms 
of meaning which are at the same time functions of the mind and 
principles of meaningful reality. 


tris ground of meaning or import is very important; it is 
part of the unconditioned and it will be discussed in more detail 
- connection with the following derivation of the essence of re- 
igion,. 
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(2) The phenomenological method should be able to derive 

the concept’ of religion, for ite function is to intuit essences. 

In place of the distinction between mind and being it distinguishes 


1 But it is inadequate because of its in- 


existence and essence. 
ability to deal with the once-happenednéss of history and the in- 
dividual. For phenomenology, existence, the individuum, is an 
accidental, ultimately indifferent manifestation of essence. 

(3) The pragmatic method affirms the individual and denies 
the universal in contrast to the phenomenological method. Concepts 
are subjective constructions, as words or fictions, which have 
meaning for life, but no reality in the sense of objective truth. 
Their meaning lies in the strengthening of life in those holding 
the concepts. But this position destroys its. own base.” 

(4) The metalogical method is based on the critico-dia- 
lectical method. It is logical in that it remains orientated to 
pure rational forms as in the critical method. It is metalogical 
in that it goes beyond this in two ways; it. grasps the import 
involved in the forms, and it establishes norms. It is critical 
in the same sense as the critico-dialectical method, in extracting 


principles of meaning from meaningful reality. But it is related 
to the import through its different dialectic, a dynamic dialectic” 


1a ssence is the eternal truth of existing things, the full- 
ness in which they participate more or less. "Relph," p. 30. 


“That is, a truth judgment based on no other criterion than 
the pragmatic one, may be said to be itself a "fiction. * 


Tt is not concerned with particular things and qualities; 
is not attached to the individual form, but with the tensions and 
polarities as the "really essential element in being." It is di- 
rected to the forms of meaning, not to the objects of meaning. 
"The envisaging of the inner dynamic in the structure of meaning- 
ful reality is the goal of metalogic." "Relph," p. 40. 
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of the elements of meaning, form and content, which penetrate 
every reality. The content (or import) is for the form of meaning 
at once its ground of meaningfulness and its demand for fulfill- 
ment. 

Having sketched the inadequate methods in philosophy of 
religion and indicated the nature of the metalogical method we 
may now consider the use of this method in solving the problem of 
philosophy of religion: the derivation of the pesenes of the es- 
sence Of religion. In this solution lies the possibility of union 
for philosophy and religion. Also involved in this derivation is 
Tillich's philosophy of meaning with its “import" or unconditional 
meaning which is an aspect of the Unconditioned, another aspect 
of which is God. 

The definition of religion is derived through a considera- 
tion of the elements of meaning (form of meaning and content or 
import of meaning) and their relations. Every spiritual (or cul- 
tural) act is an act of meaning. ~ There are three elements in 
every awareness of meaning: 

(1) An awareness of the context of meaning in which every 
separate meaning stands and without which it would be meaningless. 
This is an awareness of the totality of meanings, the "world." 


All particular meanings, including the universal context or "world," 


1ihe elements are the form of meaning and the content (or 
import) of meaning. The import is the ground of meaning but is 
not a meaning itself, and is fulfilled in no form of meaning. 
"Relph," p. 59. "Content" generally refers to "import." . 


| eRealion speaks of a meaning-receiving act; idealism of 
& meaning-bestowing act; metalogic of a meaning-fulfilling act. 
Meaning is the common character and ultimate unity of the theoret- 
ical and practical spheres of mind. (e.g., of scientific and es- 
thetic forms. ) 


are forms of meaning. > 


(2) An awareness of the meaningfulnese of the context of 
meaning or the import of meaning. This is not itself a meaning, 
but the ground of meaning which gives to every particular meaning | 
its reality, signifioance, and real existence. 

(3) An awareness of the demand on particular meanings, to 


fulfill the unconditional meaning. This demand can be met only 


in the complete bringing together of all meaning, the unconditional 


form.” 

- From this view of the elements of meaning, Tillich finds 
the fundamental principle of the philosophy of religion and the 
philosophy of culture. If the mind is directed toward the forms 
of meaning and their unity the "world," we have culture. If it 
is directed toward the import or unconditional meaning, we have 
religion. Religion is relatedness to unconditional meaning; cul- 
ture is relatedness to conditional meanings, and their unity. Thus . 
the metalogical method in distinguishing between unity of meaning 
and ground of meaning establishes the essence of religion. 

But these definitions are still inadequate; for form and 


import are not actually separable as the definitions imply.° In 


1the forms of meaning have no necessity or ultimacy. The 
totality of meaning (the "world") could disappear like every par- 
ticular meaning "in the abyss of meaninglessness, if the presuppo- 
sition of an unconditional meaningfulness were not alive in every 
act of meaning." "Relph," p. 50. 


“whe idea of the unconditioned form of meaning contradicts , 
the relation of form and import, i.e., complete fulfillment would (| 
mean the disappearance of tension. Nevertheless, there is the 
demand for this unity in every act of meaning; for only thus can 
‘Meaning come to form, to enconds tionas realization. “Relph," p. 52. 


“Neither can exist alone. A form that formed nothing would 
be as unintellgible as an import that stands inno form. Their 
relation may be conceived as a line connecting pure form at one 
extreme and pure import at the other extreme. On the line, on 
exist in union. "Concerning the Idea of a sheoLogy of Culture,’ p 
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short, the religious act cannot direct itself to the unconditioned 
meaning except through the cultural act, through the form, through 
the "world." Thus every religious act is also a cultural act. 
Conversely, the cultural act 1s not religious by intention, but 
it depends actually upon unconditional meaning and therefore is 
substantially religious. It is this point, the relation of both 
religion and culture to a unity of meaning, the "world," which is 
critical for philosophy of religion. It must not stop at this 
point, but must press on to the deeper point of contact, that is, 


the relatedness with the import or ground of meaning. This would 


be theonomous philosophy of religion which synthesizes theonomy 


and aitonony, religion and culture. + 


Another contribution of Tillich's philosophy of religion 
equally decisive for his concept of God is the normativ\ concept 
of the history of religion. This, it will be recalled, is the 
second element in the normative science of religion which is an 
interaction of philosophy of religion, history of religion, and 
theology. Normative history of religion will be discussed briefly 
in order to show that philosophy of religion, one segment of Til- 


lich's theology, because of its normative character, has the role 


line important discussion of the relation of religion and 
Culture in terms of autonomy and theonomy must be omitted here. 
However, it is touched upon in the following discussion of the 
normative concept of the history of religion. 

Autonomy is the relation to conditioned forms of meaning 
and their unity without the awareness of the threat and demand upon 
the "world" from ie negative unconditioned. Under the attack of 

i 


autonomy, religion\ instead of appealing to theonomy, often attempts 
to protect its symbols from criticism, elevates them to divine 
status, and becomes heteronomous. 

 Theonomy is the unity of religion and culture as a unity 
of unconditional meaning or import and of conditioned meaning- 
forms; or the imbuement of all culture-forms with the import. 
Autonomy and heteronomy are tensions within theonomy. 
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of question to which systematic theology is the answer. In other 
words, philosophy of religion may be considered the formal struc- 
ture of religion whose content is supplied by systematic theology. 

Tillich's normative concept of the history of religion is 
that a religion of paradox or grace is the outcome of a conflict 
between sacramentalism and its theocratic criticism. Thus, some 
of the elements decisive for Tillich's concept of God are the con- 
cepts of religion, culture, meaning, and the history of religion. © 
The main tendencies of the history of religion are; 

1. The sacramental spiritual situation. Here the attitude 
is one of indifference. Almost anything in the ontic order may 
be taken as a divine or demonic symbol of the Holy, which is also 
indifferently aivihe and demonic. 

2. Theocratic criticism arises to expel these sacramental 
symbols in the name of autonomy. This is seen in the attack upon the 
Homeric pantheon by Greek philosophy and in the Prophetic move- 
ment. In its developed form, as a religion of infinite demand, 
it becomes a religion of law. Under its criticism the sacramental 
religion has two alternatives: 4t may hold firmly to its symbols 
and accept the element of law, thus becoming heteronomous, or it 
may give up its symbols and be driven into mysticisn. 

The goal of this whole movement is the union of ties aeneens 
and concrete Holy of sacramentalism and the anti-demonism of 
mysticism with the theocratic demand which involves the jutiien . 
not the present. This unity of the present and the future or 
demanded Holy cannot be made, but can be experienced, in every 
religion, as grace or the paradoxical immanence of the transcendent. 

3. The pure theocracy (exclusive monotheism) having experi- — 
enced the penetration of grace through its legalism and abstrac- 


tion, takes from the sacramental polytheism a symbol to express 
ig 
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this paradox--that of the divine mediator. 
Accompanying this development is the "faith-battle." In 
the sacramental situation faith is identical with autonomous un- 
faith, for anything may be taken as mediator of the unconditioned. 
Theocracy criticizes this as superstitious. Faith disappears in 
mysticism, being replaced by a becoming-one-with the unconditioned. 
This conflict ends either in a compromise between faith and un- 
faith or with faith in the paradox. Faith in the paradox recog- 
nizes the unconditioned demand and affirms the presence of uncon- 
ditioned meaning in a conditioned form; it is the solution of the 
faith-battle. 
To return to the normative character of Tillich's philosophy 
of religion: 
It is not the task of philosophy of religion to decide 
what concrete symbol the religion of paradox can connect it- 
self with. .. .that is the task of theology, which is neces- 
sarily confessional because it involves confession to a con- 
crete symbol. When it [theology] has conceived the paradoxical 
symbolic character of the faith content, it must also place 
itself and its apprehension of the unconditioned under the 
No of the unconditioned. It will stand all the deeper in the 


religion of paradox the more it succeeds in intuiting in its 
own symbol the No of the unconditioned against every symbol.1 


Conclusion 

The problem of the previous section was that of the rela- 
tion between natural religion and natural theology and the religion 
and theology of revelation. In this section we have seen another 
solution for the conflict of philosophy and religion. It is this 
conflict which is the problem of philosophy of religion. 

The solution depends upon finding a point at which phil- 
osophy and religion are identical. This is done by making phil- 
Osophy more "religious" and religion more philosophical. That 
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luRelph," p. 95. 
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is, philosophy (as metaphysics) 1s seen to be relatedness to the 
unconditioned in the theoretical sphere, whereas religion is 
latedness to the unconditioned in the practical sphere. Their 
synthesis is philosophy of religion (broadly defined) or the nor- 
mative science of religion. From the normative science of religion 
with its definition of religion as direction toward the import of 
meaning, a normative history of religion is established. This is 
perhaps the main point of the whole discussion. For it shows that 
the norm of religion, the end-product of religious evolution, is 

the religion of paradox with its divine mediator. To be sure, 
normative religion cannot specify what the concrete symbol for 

the mediator shall be. It is enough that it can affirm that nor- 
mative religion is a religion of paradox or grace, and that it 
demands some symbol for a divine mediator. Thus the point of this 
section is that philosophy of religion presents a normative re- 
ligion as question or form for which the answer or content will 

be supplied by systematic theology. The supposition is that Christ 
is the only adequate symbol for the divine mediator. 


This procedure raises the eternal question; To what extent 


is it normative, and to what extent is it "apologetic"? Tillich 


would readily admit that it is "apologetic." His procedure is 
frankly "loaded"; knowledge of God is not to be attained through 


scientific and philosophical demonstrations, but comes only through 


revelation to faith in the religion of paradox. It seems to the 
writer that Tillich's method is not one of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, or from doubt to certainty through philosop- 


hic analysis and demonstration. The outcome of the procedure in 


philosophy of religion just given is not a cnanitine For how 
could the concept of religion as relatedness to the caaeahehi onal 


be derived without having the previous concept of the unconditioned? 


¢ 


a 
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This clroularity is not a reproach, for Tillich mentions specif- 
ically the "theological circle"--that the introduction into the- 
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ology presupposes the whole of theology to which it is the intro- 


duction. 


The circularity is indicated in order to emphasize his 
method whereby knowledge of the positive unconditioned comes 
through revelation to faith, and not through the methods of phil- 
osophy. 

The normative element is the means whereby the Christian 


message may be presented to the modern man. It will be seen in 


the following section that philosophy, philosophy of religion, 


and philosophical theology are the forms through which the Chris- 


tian content (given in kerygmatic theology) is expressed. 


C. The Christian Content . 


It has been mentioned previously that Tillich in his later 


thought has drawn the lines more sharply between philosophy and 


theology. This is apparent in his systematic theology, the sub- 


ject of this section. The previous section centers about the re- 


lation between philosophy and religion. The normative science 


of religion was established as a three-fold unity of theonomous 


philosophy of religion, normative history of religion, and norma- 


tive theology. It is this background, with its philosophy of mean- 


ing, that underlies The Religious Situation and The Interpretation 


of History. In this section we find that the question concerning 


the relation between philosophy and theology is again raised. 


Tillich finds a polar relation between them; they are complementary; 


they are divergent and convergent. Philosophy, in the form of 


philosophical theology, and theology in the form of kerygmatic 


1s vetematic Theology; an outline for a forthcoming book 
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theology comprise a single theology: systematic theology. It 
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should be observed that this polar unity, systematic theology, 


corresponds to the philosophy of religion as content and forn, 


as answer and question. “ 
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Systematic theology as content or answer is a specifically 
Christian answer. Whereas previously the general term "theology" 
was defined as theonomous metaphysics, here it is defined as the — 
methodical explanation of the contents of the Christian faith.° 
Christianity as the only religion Of paradox is the concrete or 
substantial answer to the formal structure of the normative science 
of religion. This is the conclusion; to see its derivation it is 
necessary to consider: (1) the general definition of theology 

and its subject (in systematic theology), (2) the relation of 
philosophy and theology (broadly defined), and (3) the structure 

of systematic theology as the interrelation of philosophical the-~ 
Ology and kerygmatic theology. 

(1) The general definition of theology in systematic the- 


ology is that it is the methodical explanation of the contents 


vt 


loaul Tillich, "Philosophy and Theology" (Inaugural address, 
chair of philosophical theology, Union Theological Seminary), p. l. 
| In this inaugural address he said, "as long as theological 
thought has existed there have been two types of theology, a phil- 
osophical one and=--let me call it a 'kerygmatic! one. This is 
derived from the New Testament word for message. It is a theology 
that tries to reproduce the content of the Christian message in 
an ordered and systematic way without referring to philosophy. 
In contrast to it, philosophical theology, although based on the 
same kerygma, tries to explain the contents of the kerygma in keen 
interrelation with philosophy. 


| rhe principal source for this segment of his sheorogr is 
an outline of his forthcoming book “ua det bade Theology." It is 
referred to here as Syst. Theol. Out. 


Snillich says that while every religion has developed 
theological thought, Christianity alone could create a theology 
"ag a genuine form of religious expression." Syst. Theol. Out. 
p. l. 


er 
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of the Christian faith. This is an important addition_to the 

definitions of theology in the previous section. There, theology 


1 for the 


was defined as a creation and systematization of norms 
peculiar and yet common religious attitude--explicit or implicit 
orientation to the unconditioned (p. 10); or as theonomous meta- 
physics (p. 12). The definition of religion as derived metalog- 
ically is that it is relatedness to unconditional meaning (p. 20), 
and theology is the normative theory of this attitude. Let us 
put these earlier definitions alongside the last one, from sys— 
~ tematic theology. At first, theology was defined as the systematic 
and normative presentation of that which goncerns us uncondition- 
‘ally. Now it is characterized as the "methodical explanation of 
the contents of the Christian faith." Here we have traversed the 
theological circle in one dizzy revolution. For "that which con- 
cerns us unconditionally" is taken as identical with "the content 
of the Christian faith. "* 
This identification made in systematic theology is also 
seen if we consider the subject of theology in errr ee theology. 
Theology deals with everything that concerns us ultimately in 
every realm of being; this is its universality. It also deals 


with the special form in which our witimate concern is manifest 


to us; this is its concreteness. The special form is the Christian 


theology is the "normative and systematic presentation 
of the concrete realization of the concept of resheses" (p. 14). 


“rhe identification is made in some such way as this: That 
which concerns us unconditionally is the foundation of our being. 
The foundation of our being is that upon which the meaning of our 
existence depends. The meaning of our existence depends upon the 
Christ, the "center of history," the "new being" who has overcome 
the human cleavage of éBsence and existence (a sacrifice of the 
conditioned to the wncomhtiened, and thus in principle has broken 
the power of the demonic. 
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message. Thus, the subject of theology is the Christian message 
as the concrete manifestation of what concerns us ultimately in 


every sphere of being. * 
(2) Philosophy and theology are related not only as ques- 


tion and answer, but in several other Ways. First, as to the dif- 
ference in their questions and answers. Philosophy is the method- 
ical answer to the question of the meaning of being as such (on- 


tology); theology is the methodical answer to the question of the 


meaning of being in so far as it concerns us ultimately. Philosophy 


deals with the categories and structures of being and their unity, 
the "world" (cosmology). Theology deals with them in so far as 
they concern us ultimately (the "world" annie import). Philos- 
ophy searches for the logos of being (the rational ward) which 
reveals being to the intellect (epistemology). Theology searches 
for our ultimate concern in the totality of our being (the view- 
point of existential philosophy). 

Then as to differences in attitude; philosophy is theo- 
retical; theology is existential. They converge in that philosophy 
has existential presuppositions since it arises on the basis of 
a concrete situation; while theology has theoretical presupposi- 
tions so far as it deals with being and the logos of being. There- 
fore they are mutually dependent. 

(3) The structure of systematic theology is that of a po- 
larity within the broader field "theology." "Theology" includes 
historical theology (Bible, Church History, and History of Reli- 
gion), Systematic theology (Dogmatics, Ethics, and Apologetics), 
and Practical Theology. The poles of systematic theology are 
philosophical theology and kerygmatic theology. This may be dia- 
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Historical 


Philosophical Theology 
Theology Systematic 
(Christian) 
Kerygmatic Theology 
Practical 


The mutual interaction between the two poles of systematic 
theology, philosophic and kerygmatic theology, has gone on through 
all the history of Christianity. Their separation results in dis- 
tortion. ~ Philosophical theology is the rational, formal pole; 
kerygmatic theology is the positive, substantial pole. The former 
deals with the content of the Christian faith as the expression 
of that which concerns us ultimately from a predominately rational 
and theoretical viewpoint; the latter does the same from a posi- 


tive and existential view-point. ~ 


Since they are both based on 
the Christian faith, they may be considered to be two methods of 
interpretation for it. The sources of this positive element are 
the original documents of Christianity, Church History, the pres- 
ent life of the Church, and the religious experience of the the- 
ologian.® 
The method of systematic theology is that of the correla- — 
tion of philosophical theology and kerygmatic theology as question 
and cso This corresponds to the previous correlations between 


natural theology and revealed theology, and between philosophy 
and theology. It should be noted that this sort of correlation 


lzarth has made the most radical attempt to create a merely 
kerygmatic theology, but even here philosophical language and 
methods cannot be avoided. "Philosophy and Theology," o cit., 
De 22. ‘ 


2 S1pia, 


Syst. Theol. Out. Intro., p. 9. 
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involves the presupposition of the limitations of human reason. 


Reason, in tracing out its own questions and answers reaches its 


limits; it comes to the abyss, the negative unconditioned. The 


answer, the positive unconditioned, comes through historical reve- 


lation and is given by kerygmatic theology. 


But for the modern 


mind, this answer itself is taken up by philosophical theology and 


expressed in its more rational language. Philosophical theology 


deals with the concepts of experience (or reason), being, existence, 


life, and history and their categories and it comes to the exist- 


ential problems involved in them. To these questions, kerygmatic 


theology provides the answers: revelation, God, Christ, Spirit, 


the Kingdom of Goa. + 


The three central concepts of kerygmatic 


theology are the doctrines of revelation, God, and eschatology. 


The correlation of these answers with the problems raised by phil- 


osophical theology may be tabulated: 


Problems of Philosophical 
Theology 


1. Man and reason 

2e Man and being 

Oe Man and existence 
4. Man and life 


Oo. Man and history 


Answers by Keryematic | 


1. 


Theology 


Doctrine of revela- 
tion 


ather 


3 Oe 


of God | 
Holy Spirit 


Doctrine of Eschat- 
Ology (the Kingdom 
of God) 


— 


1 


© svat. Theol. Out. Intro., p. 14. 


"Philosophy and Theology," op. cit., p. dQ. 


» e ethe philosophical 


question is answered by a central concept of the theological tra- 
dition, whereby the trinitarian tradition corresponds with the 
three-fold interpretation of the nature of man, the eschatolog- 
ical tradition with the problem of man's historical nature, and 
the doctrine of revelation with the problem of man's rational 


nature. " 


ol 
Summary 

We have considered the structure of Tillich's theology. 
Systematic theology as the content for the normative science of 
religion is a polarity of philosophical and kerygmatic theology. 
These again correspond as form and content, question and answer. 
Natural theology, philosophy, philosophy of religion, and phil- 
osophical theology prepare the wiy for the answer, the Christian 
message, given in kerygmatic theology. 

We may now turn from the normative features of Tillich's 
theology to a consideration of its content--rather, a small part 


of the "content," namely, the concept of God. 
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II. THE UNCONDITIONED AND GOD 


A. Ontological Reality 
"God," says Tillich, is an ontic symbol for an ontological 


reality--the positive unconditioned. This is a definition; but 
we wish to understand his "concept of God," in the broad sense 

of the term concept as "conception" or idea. We propose to ex- 
amine his conceptions of the nature and reality of God. Further, 
we wish to examine the derivation of these ideas, and to consider 
their validity, and to discuss some of their implications. 

The concept decisive for Tillich's thought is that of the 
unconditioned. This concept is also the one that is most closely 
connected with his concept of "God." The "unconditioned" is in- 
tended by Tillich to be a neutral term for an "ontological" real- 
ity, an ultimate structure of reality, or "depth" in things, which 
qualifies or conditions thought, institutions, and history in 
two ways. There is the threat of meaninglessness, the abyss, or 
negative unconditioned, and the guarantee of meaningfulness, the 


ground of meaning and being, the positive unconditioned. Within 


ontological reality designated by the neutral term "unconditioned" 


are the distinguishable poles, the negative and positive uncon- 
ditioned, the absolute No and Yes. It is the area of reality 


denoted by the latter concept, the positive unconditioned, to 


which the term "God" is appliea.+ 


— 


teailich sometimes used this neutral term "unconditioned" 
as synonomous with God. Another neutral term used is "the Eter- 
nal." This usage seems to be a:reflection of his protest against 
the distortions carried by the term "God." For example: "The 
meaning of the ritualistic act as of the sacraments, is not to 
have holiness in itself, but to be a symbol of the unconditioned, | 


oe 


; $2.3 SaaS 


OO 
The difficulty of examining the concept of God in Tillich 
is that for him, knowledge of God comes only through revelation, 
to faith. God is not an "object" for philosophic analysis. If 
God were simply identical with the unconditioned, there would be 
little that could be said about him by one who did not stand in 


revelation. However, God is not identical with the unconditioned, 


but is to be understood in terms of the "positive concept of the 
unconditioned" or the "unconditioned affirmatively stated." But 
the negative unconditioned is open to philosophy. Therefore a 
suitable procedure is to investigate that part of ontological 
reality that is open to reason, the negative unconditioned, and 
then to express as adequately as may be possible Tillich's view 
of that part of ontological reality that is not open to reason, 


the positive unconditioned or God. First, however, it is neces- 


gary to consider the meaning of “ontic," "ontological," and "real- 


ity." 
"Ontic," derived from the Greek word onta, refers to ex- 


isting things; uh OY (matter) as used by Plato, meant not only 


nothingness but also an active resistance to form. "Ontic" refers 


to being. "Ontological" refers to the structure of being. Enm- 
pirical reality, or conditioned being, is ontic. The structure 
of being, that upon which being depends, in Tillich's view, is 

ontological reality, and is not itself "existing' Ontological 


reality is not a separate world; it is a qualification or a con- 


ditioning of the ontic. 


Which alone is holy, and which is and is not in all things at the 
same time." (I.H., pe 53.) Or, "In face of the unconditioned, 
or religiously speaking, of the Majesty of God, there is no pre- 

ferred sphere, there are no persons, Scriptures,. .. .holy in 
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These definitions immediately suggest a great many diffi- 
cult questions. How can that which does not exist be real? Are 
the terme ontological and unconditioned synonomous, or is the un- 
conditioned a special category within ontological reality? Is 
unconditioned ontological reality to be divided into two parts, 
negative and positive? These questions are not the kind that in- 
terest Tillich; they are speculative, not existential. Rather 
than attempt to find answers to this kind of question about the 
nature of reality, it will be better to discuss some of those 
categories that Tillich finds important, hoping that these ques- 
tions will be answered incidentally. : 

Traditionally, the question of the nature of reality has 
been dealt with in "ontology." Inseparable from ontology as a 
theory of the nature of reality is epistemology, the theory of 
knowledge. "It is a matter of universal agreement that the prob- 
lem of being must be attacked indirectly through the problem of 


L 


knowledge."" We find this true in Tillich. The concept of the 


demonic (the second topic below) depends upon an epistemology of 
voluntarism. Tillich deals with the concept of fate (here the 

third topic) in the section "Kairos and Logos" in The Interpreta- 
tion of History which has the sub-title "A Study in the Metaphysics 


of Knowledge," or epistemology. Therefore, in this section, the 
meaning of the concepts "“ontic,"® "ontological," and "reality" will 


appear indirectly, through the consideration of the question of 
epistemology. | 


l. Essence and ge 
Traditionally, the problem for ontology was that of the 


1 
Studies," Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 14th ed. Vol. XVII, p. 761. 


£ 


caneee Seth Pringie-Pattison, "Philosophy and Philosophical 
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relation between easence and existence; between eternal ideas, 
which were ‘fhe-ul timate reality, and particular things participat- 
ing more or less in their reality. This is static thinking; time 


has no significance, for time has no effect upon the world of 


essence, the eternal ideas. Medieval philosophy was a metaphysics 


of being. But now the meaning of history has become more import- 


ant than the meaning of being. 


Dynamic thinking is replacing 


static philosophies. The importance of the concept of reality as 
historical is shown by the development of the many metaphysical 
interpretations of the meaning of history. There is socialisn's 
utopian viewpoint, derived from Hegel through Marx. There is 
the optimistic metaphysics of progress, developed in capitalisn, 
and attacked by Spengler. There is the metaphysics of history 


1 


of the religious socialists. "The metaphysical interpretation 


of the meaning of history has become an urgent and practical 
concern, "~ 

One effect of the change from static, non-historical phil- 
osophy to dynamic, historical thought, is the new emphasis upon 
mane Only man has history. Therefore the problem of the nature 
of reality in terms of essence and existence becomes the problem 
of man's essence and existence. 

Man's essence ie freedom. Man has freedom .and therefore 


he has a self, separated from his world and opposite to it, which 


can be an object to him. Animals have almost no spontaneity; 


ee oil 


their structures determine their life-plan. Man can go beyond 
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his world; he can transcend any situation, at least imaginatively. 
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He creates tools, language, abstract categories, his "world," 


and worlds beyond the world. Being able to choose and decide, he 


lnel. Sit., p. 51. eTbid., p. 50. 
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is not subject to a given life-plan. Furthermore, man's essence 
is also reason, and this is identical with freedom. There is a 
correspondence in the rational structure of the self and the 
world. Moreover, we are confronted by moral norms or commands, 
which represent the essence of our nature as rational. Because 
we are free, we can deny these commands. And this is our exis-e 
tence: that we are confronted by demands (representing our es- 
sence) which we refuse to obey. Our "existence" is our life of 
separation from our essence. Similarly, we display freedom in 
asking questions. This shows that we are separated from essen- 
tial truths. Yet the very act of asking shows that we are not 
ultimately separated from essential truth. + 
Thus the problem of the relation between timeless ideas 


or essences and temporal existences is replaced by the question 


of man's essence or nature and his existence (as in "existential 


philosophy" and the "philosophy of life"), and the problem of the 


metaphysical interpretation of history. History is not a chrone 
icle of events, nor does it occur in "physical" time. It occurs 
in directed time. History is meaningful only as a history of . 


Salvation; only thus does it have absolute significance. 


2. The Demonic 
This human situation, the cleavage of essence and existence, 
leads to a consideration of the second concept that is important | 
for the question of the nature of reality--that of the demonic. 
The demonic is a “unity of form-creating and form-destroy- 


ing strength."* It is fulfilled, or comes to existence, in the 


a a oD 


mis material is taken from Lecture Notes on "Revelation 
and Reason," Systematic Theology No. 51, pp. 14 ff. 


rH, De 81. 
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spirit or human personality; not in "spirits, "> 


Personality is 

the principal object of demonic destruction, the cleavage of the 
unity of the personality. But personality is the being that has 
power over itself; therefore the cause of its cleavage is that 

it is grasped by another power, the demonic. Corresponding to 

the state of demonic possession is the state of grace (which over- 
comes the former), and "which the free, rational, synthetic con- 
sciousness does not achieve, ** In both cases, the spirit is thrown 
out of its autonomy, and subjected to a new power, which is not 


a natural power but which grows out of the deeper stratum of the 
+) | a 


abyss which underlies nature. 
The demonic breaks a personality through the person's own 

vital powers of the subconscious. These are the twin impulses 

for power and sex--will to power and Eros. The "abyss" breaks 

forth with an ecstatic, overpowering, creative quality which 

shatters the form, the personality. This occurs on the social 

scale also. 

Demonry is the reign of a superindividual, sacred form 
which supports life, which at the same time contains the force 
of destruction in such a way that the destructive power is 
essentially connected with its creative power. .. . .Not in 
chaos, but in the highest. .. .form of a time is the social 
demonry to be sought.4 | 

This is "sacral demonry." Examples are Nationalism and Capital- 
ism. Here it is not a matter of the cleavage of a personality 

by its own powers, but the breaking of personalities by a super- 
individual, creative and destructive social structure. The cre- 


ative forms become demonic when their just claims to the sacrifice 


of the individual are surpassed. 


tibid., p. 85. 


SIbid., p. 88. 


“Tpid., p. 87. 


4tbid., p. 92. 
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Here, then, we observe another answer to our question of 
the nature of reality. The demonic is a reality whose origin 
must be sought in the realm of the ontological, in the basis or 
structure of ontic reality. It is a manifestation of that which 
supports and conditions empirical reality--the ontological. It 
is the "form-destroying eruption of the creative basis of things. "+ 
The concept of the demonic grows out of a philosophy of 
voluntarism. It is also through this philosophy that the import- 
ance of decision and history is seen. A central idea in Tillich's 
epistemology is the "doctrine of the decision-character of knowl- 


edge. "” 


Truth is realized only in a decision concerning the un- 
conditioned. © Truth and naowiaboe mean for Tillich a "third level" 
of knowledge, which is not accessible to rationalism, but which 
is realizable in the sphere of decision. Corresponding to this 
deeper level of knowledge is a "third level" of being. Transcen- 
dent knowledge is knowledge of a transcendent reality. 

This "third level" may be characterized in several ways. 
From the viewpoint of epistemology it involves "existential" or 
voluntaristic thinking in opposition to the classical, rational 
thinking in serue of the "two dimensions" of form ind matter. It 
is found in the state of demonic possession and its correlate 


tengo” 


divine grace; states which the "free, rational, synthetic cone 


j 


sclousness does not achieve." From the Viewpoint of being, or 
ontology, it is the "third dimension upward and downward, the 


divine-demonic, breaking through form, bestowing grace and destruc- 


4 


tion,"” the paradoxical immanence of the transcendent. Here we 


<3 


-- @re concerned with the epistemological viewpoint. 
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The"third element" of knowledge, which makes possible a 
penetration into the ontological, the deeper stratum of being, 
is a meaningful interpretation of reality. Truth is realized in 
a decision concerning the unconditioned, There are three pre- 
requisites of decision; the personality or Ego with all ite 
structures which make it capable of decision (the formal element), 
the world (the material element) opposite the Ego, and a third 
element, a meaningful interpretation of reality. This does not 
mean a “religious-metaphysical interpretation of our world as a 
special task, but of an understanding of reality, such as is in- 


1 


herent in all scientific work." This level of knowledge, which 


corresponds to the third level of being will be discussed further 


in the later section on fate. Here, it is desirable to indicate 


briefly the dependence of "decision" on the concepts of the demonic 
and history on the one hand, and upon the philosophy of voluntarisn 
on the other hand. 


Decision is a matter of freedom and choice. It is a matter 


of the will. Thus it passes beyond the bounds of pure reason or 


theory. This deeper level of personality corresponds to, and is. 


rooted in, the ontological reality (freedom and will) denoted by 


the concepts of the demonic (and the divine). To reverse the 


statement; if the nature of reality were pure rationality, with 


no component of irrational will, then "pure theory" in man would 
be adequate as a norm of behaviour, and as a descriptive method. 


Freedom, decision, and will would not be decisive. Decisions 


are made in history. History is not to be viewed as simply orderly 


development, as humanity “marching in a straight line toward the 


2 


knowledge of the eternal forms,"” but as including unpredictable 


a 


tras. D145. 


erpia. , De 134. Historieal time is not physical or bio- 


logical time, but is a movement toward the new (ibid., p. 59). 
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leaps, which are ultimately inexplicable. 

History exists where there is decision, namely a decision 

which is concrete, on the one hand, and which is rooted in 

the depth of the unconditioned on the other hand. Decisions 

in the conditioned sphere mean nothing in themselves. As long 

as they do not have an unconditional element in themselves 

they are, absolutely speaking, meaningless and do not contribute 

to the meaning of history.1 
Thus we may say that the concept of decision depends upon the 
"demonic" and "history." Without the demonic, an irrational ele- 
ment or will, in the basis of reality, decision, with its involve- 
ment of the total personality, would be whboeseeary, Without 
history as an essentially non-rational process exhibiting freedom 
and novelty, decision likewise would have no place. In short, if 
reality (and history) were rational and orderly, "pure theory" 
alone would be man's proper attitude. 

Likewise, the concept of decision depends upon the philosophy 
of voluntarism for its justification. Voluntarism is an attempt 
to portray the world as "will," not as “idea." If this is a true 
picture of reality, then the doctrine of the decision-character 
of knowledge is justified theoretically. Knowledge of ultimate 
reality as will would depend upon the corresponding level in man-- 
the sphere of freedom, choice, will, and decision. Some of the 
voluntaristic philosophers who have had an important influence 
on Tillich's thought may be characterized briefly. 

Jacob Boehme "endowed the demonic will with a metaphysical 


necessity." He questioned the rational freeing of reality from 


— —— 


—— ——EEEo 


tipia., p. 138. History has absolute meaning only as a 
history of salvation (ibid., pp. 98, 256). This implies the con- 
crete appearance of the eternal in time, i.e., Christ. "Only 
through the appearance of a super-historical unconditioned meaning 
can history gain an ultimate foundation" (ibid., p. 261). History 
has absolute meaning only for faith--"the fate in which we are 
grasped by a center of history is named ‘predestination’ in reli- 
gious terminology; the decision in which we grasp that which grasps 
us, is named 'faith.' Only for faith, Christ is the center of his- 


tory, and only through this center is faith possible" (ibid., p. 260.). 


tte. 


the demonic. ~ 

Schelling opposed the claim of idealists, that their system 
portrayed reality as a whole. He saw that; 

Reality is not only the appearance of essence, but also 
the contradiction of it and that, above all, human existence 
is the expression of contradiction to its esssence; further- 
more, that our thinking is a part of our existence and shares 
the fate that human existence contradicts its true nature. 

Man's essence is contradicted by his existence because of his 
freedom and will. 

Nietzsche accepted Schopenhauer's fundamental notion that 
the will is the principle of existence; it is the Will to Power. 
And in him, says Tillich, "the experience of the abyss has been 
expressed more clearly than in any of the other types of thought. "° 
Through Nietzsche, Tillich was early drawn to the "philosophy of 
life," though he-has criticized the anti-rational implications of 
vitalisn. 

The "philosophy of life" goes back to Schelling. “It con- 
tisaeé ke Scutetentiel philosophy, " whose founder is Kierkegaard, 
but which was pre-figured in Schelling. * 

The voluntaristic interpretation of reality, from Boehme 
to Nietzsche, is important for our consideration here because it 
has voiced a protest against the main line in philosophy, ration- 
alisn. Rationalism is one form of the attempt to overcome the 
demonic, termed by Tillich "profanization. "" But in doing so it 


loses the divine at the same time. 


ee tee ee “tbid., p. 61. 


*Ibid., p. 39. 


"rsa. . py. 37, 
“Ibid. , p. 107. Other forms are; ascetic mysticism, which 
negates all forms of being, in which the demonic is entangled, and 
seeks union with absolute, pure divinity; exclusive monotheisn, 
which excludes all demonic qualities from God; the mysteries of 
sacramental religion where the god voluntarily turns the demonic 
destruction against himself and overcomes it (ibid., pp. 102 ff). 
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Epicurus the perfect naturalist was acclaimed as saviour-- 
which he was to a great extent as regards the heathen fear of 
demons. The belief in the devil and its gruesome consequences 
dissolved before the glow of the Enlightenment--and it was 
indeed enljEentenment compared with that possessed state of a 
whole era. 


a e 


But the fear of the divine passed with the fear of the demons. 
God became the unity of world forms, the guarantor of the moral 


order of the world. Thought was reduced to the two dimensions of 


form and matter. . The third dimension, the divine-demonic, was 


forgotten. In rational thought, the negative element, the demonic, 


becomes mere lack--finiteness, or deficiency, but not an active 


resistance to reason and order. Thus the main line in philosophy 
(rationalism), in its profanization, provided a welcome basis for 
early capitalism, whose spirit was autonomy, control over nature, 
and the freedom of the individual. And rationalism, through its 
connection with capitalism and science, gained tremendous prestige. 
It has discarded the my thical categories of creation, origin, mir- 
acle, grace, and ecstasy. There is no longer a mythical fear 

of the strangeness in things; no more taboos hindering the will 
for knowledge and control. Rationalism leaves us with a two-di- 
mensional world. 

Voluntarism, then, has been a protest against both ration- 
alism and idealism. It has pointed to that which cannot be ine 
cluded in a rational philosophy--the "dark will of God," the vital 
forces in man which use his reason as a tool for their ends, the 
fate which overcomes all, the evil that is enmeshed in all good. 


From the preceding discussion,’ what meaning may we give to 
| 


the terms ontic, ontological, and reality? Reality is both ontic ” | 


and ontological. It is both being and the structure of being. 
The two-dimensional thought of spetioitten while it includes some 


lipid., p. 108. 
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areas of ontological reality, excludes an important area of. the 


ontological--the "dark," the irrational or non-rational will, and 
it Toses sight of the complementary pole of the “third dimension, " 
the divine. This exclusion appears particularly in the concept of | 
history. The interpretation of history as containing /the Vaark" 
elements that have been minimized by rationalism will be discussed 
further in the following section. Here we nay tag that for Tillich, 
"reality" means the qualification of "ontio" reality (the two- 
dimensional reality of rationalism, form and matter) by “ontolog- 
ical” reality: the ultimate structure or depth or third dimension 
of being. This third dimension of being qualifies the ontic order; 
it is the divineedemonic creation and destruction of forms; it is 
the ultimate No and Yes to existence. 

To recapitulate the discussion: "God," it was said, is the 
ontic symbol for an ontological reality--the positive unconditioned. 
Tillich's meaning for the terms ontic, ontological, and reality 
was indicated, and two examples of ontological realities were 
given: freedom and the demonic. (History and fate as ontological 
realities are to be discussed presently). To the question, "What 
are ontological realities?" we may reply: those realities that 
are not adequately described in ontic terms; the terms used by 
rationalism. Some of these realities that have been mentioned 
ares man's essence, freedom and reason, in contrast to his "mere" 
or ontic existence; the demonic as a polarity of creative and 
destructive powers, a structure of the powers of being; and his- 
tory, which occurs in directed time, and which breaks through the 
two dimensional world (the conditioned order) with’ the appearance 


of the new. 
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5. History and Fate as Ontological 
We have seen that the "Unconditioned," one of Tillich's 
central concepts, is a neutral term for ontological reality. The 
ontological is a qualification of the ontic; the uncondi tioned 
stands at once as a threat and a support to the conditioned. The 


demonic was taken as an example of the inoursion of transcendent 


or nonenatural powers into personality and history. Other onto- 
logical realities (inexplicable in ontic terms) are freedom and 
history. We turn now to a further consideration of the condition- 
ing of the ontic by the transcendent; in particular, to the sub- 
jection of ideas (man's thinking is part of his existence and is 
always ambiguous) to the ontological realities "history" and 
"fate." Previously, we have stressed Tillich's "doctrine of the 
decision-character of knowledge." Now it will be shown that the 
possibility of recognizing truth is dependent upon Aecieion and 


1 


fate. The previous section was intended to _— the episte- 


nological side of the question, the third Level of knowledge, 
while this section is intended to deal with the ontological side, 
the third level of being. However, the two sides are intertwined. 
Tillich says: 


Reality also has an aspect which is subject to neither an 
empirical nor a rational necessity. It is fate and is there- 
fore recognized only in the freedom of decision. But where 
such free decision occurs, there this aspect of reality, fate, 
is effective. The third element of knowledge thus corresponds 
to a third element of being. The transcendental stratum of 
knowledge corresponds to the transcendental stratum of being.® 


The element of fate negates every static system of ideas, 


and thus it negates every absolute position of the knower. Here 


—- o — 


—— 


I. He, De 150. 


1 


®Tbid. , p. 158. That is, freedom is both subjective and 


Objective; it is "decision" in the third level of knowledge and 
"fate" in the third level of being. 


aie 
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again the main line in philosophy, rationalism, is attacked by a 
seeaies line. In the previous discussion, the question was 
that of idealism versus voluntarisn. Here the object of attack 
is the "absolute position" of the knower in the main line of 


philosophy. It is* the opposition of historic Kairos to timeless 


Logos.+ Tillich's description of the history of this conflict 
(given in The Interpretation of History, pp. 123 ff.) will be sum- 
marized. of 


The notion ét the absolute position of the knower is found 
in the main stream-in philosophy, which is characteristically 
methodical--Descartes and Kant are typical. Along this methodical 
main line run corollary lines. One is the erection? metaphysical 
line starting from Nicolaus Cusanus. Closely connected with the 
mystical metaphysical line is the mathematic-Neoplatonic line, 
found in Spinoza. 4#nother line is that of the English empiricists 
from Bacon to Hume,,and to the Positiviste of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. <All this is. ne main stream, united by a methodical self- 
consciousness, by ie Ne of the Greek view of nature. 

This main Nisin ce its corollaries is opposed by . side- 
line whose symbol ia Jacob Boehme (1575-1642).* It started in 
the mysticism and nature-philosophy of the late Middle Ages. Duns 


‘ 


—— 


Ime opposition is between the static thinking of rational- 
ism in which time 1#@ insignificant and in which an absolute posi- 
tion for knowledge is possible, and dynamic thinking. In the 
latter, time is alledecisive--not as mere duration, but as "ful- 
filled" time or Kairos, which involves creation and fate (I. H., 
p. 128). Or, Kairos is the fate of a time, the point of contact 


between temporal and eternal (I. H., p. 174). There is no absolute 


position for knowledge, for the recognition of truth depends upon 
decision, fate, and Kairos (I. H., p. 150). 


2G0a who is at once All and Nothing, is characterized by 
will; his desire to ibe come manifest results firstly in knowledge 
of Himself and seconAly in the production of creatures. "Boehme," 


teojebovedia prittanics, Vol. III, 14th ed. 
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Scotus: and Luther” contributed to it. Romanticism tried to merge 
it with the main line; the leader of this trend was Schelling.® 
Certain features of Hegel's Objective (or Absolute) Idealism are 

in opposition to the main line. For Hegel, reason is a moving, 
dynamic process (dialectic) which causes contradictions, opposi- 
tions, and negations. Thus no single concept can represent the 
whole truth. In the nineteenth century this second line approaches 
more closely the empirical and naturalistic branch of the method-e 
ical main line, and yet remains sharply differentiated from it in 
Schopenhauer“and Nietzsche. ° Finally as a philosophy of life at 
the end of the nineteenth century it protests against the method- 
ical formalism of the Kantians. The central thought of this line 


is that below the superficial rationality of reality is something 


louns Scotus (d. 1295) opposed to Aquinas! primacy of knowl- 
edge, the primacy of the will. Imagination and conception are 
entirely subordinate to the will, with which decision always rests. 


Abraham Wolf, "Philosophy," Encyclopedia Brittanica, Vol. XVII, 
14th ed. | | 


2ruther conceived an abyes in the divine, of darkness and 
irrationality, which he called God's "strange activity." 


Sschelling (1775-1854) found it necessary to locate in an 
obscure ground in God an impulse to externalization, through which 
things can assert their independence over against God. Existence 
cannot be explained through the rational conception of God; God 
must be conceived as act, as will, as something over and above the 
rational conception. Will, not thought, is the realizing factor 
for existence. Robert Adamson, "Schelling," Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, Vol. XX, 14th ed. 


*schopenhauer (1788-1860) knows no reason but the human, 
no intelligence but that of animals. Reason is subordinate to 
will. His gospel reads, "In the beginning was appetite, ereiee 
will." William Wallace, "Schopenhauer, " C O a Britt a, 
Vol. XX, 14th ed. 


Nietzsche (1844-1900) condemned the ruling values, good- 
ness, truth, and beauty, as illusory and life-arresting. There 
ig no instinct for them; what does exist is the will to power. 
The will to power designates as good, true, and beautiful, whatever 


is useful to it in promoting its own ends. Oscar Levy, "Nietzsche, * 


Encyclopedia Brittanica, Vol. XVI, 14th ed. 
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hidden, dark, irrational, inexplicable, impulsive and dynamic. 


The goal of knowledge in the main line is the eternal form 


of being, the static Logos. That of the second line is the forn- 


creating process, the historic Kairos. Mythology tries to express 


some relation between the forms and ‘the form-creating process. 


The given forms originated in a catastrophe; conflict between the 


forms or principles drives them toward unknown fates. The cosmos 


4s in conflict--not at rest. Schelling called this an "historical 
philosophy" because it “deals with a single, underivable happening, 
1 

Knowledge, in the main line, is not subject to history. 
Thus the knower has an absolute position, not subject to change. 
This classical-humanistic conception of knowledge is rational and 
static. That of medieval Catholicism is super-rational and static. 
The Protestant conception of knowledge must be irrational and dy- | 


2 


namic.” "There are religious attitudes that tend to assume an 


absolute position of the knowing subject. There is a religious 
attitude from which the absolute position of the subject is attacked. 
This attitude is the consciousness of standing in separation from 


the unconditioned, and in the sphere of cleavage and decision, 


without being able to evade this situation even in knowledge. *° 


This religious attitude attacking all absolutes is the "guardian. "4 


———— 


+r, H., pe 128. We might say that the form-creating process 


pointed to by mythology is the activity of fate, or objective free- 
dom. Myth expresses itself in terms of fate, and Kairos (the fate 


of a time) and conflict. This is in contrast to rational necessity 


and "natural law." 


2 5 


Ibid., p. 155. Ibid. 


*Ip e, Pe 170. It may be thought that this religious 
attitude attacking all absolute positions is itself involved in 
relativism. But an absolute judgment is affirmed: that our think- 
ing never can reach the unconditioned truth, that it is always in 
the realm of ambiguity. This is Tillich's only absolute. He calls 
this absolute position that attacks all absolutes, this absolute 
judgment about the relation between the unconditioned and the con- 
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The doctrine of the dynamic character of ideas is iieeeniit 
for this ge, & of knowledge. [tcis-derived from Boehme and Schell- 
ing. ‘There is a- polarity and conflict in the world of ideas. The 


world of ideas is a dual unfolding of the divine abyss, through 


contrasts. The-idea has an inner infinity; it is a unity of static 


and dynamic elements. The idea itself is the dynamic element that 


leads to history. 


nature of the idea provides the dialectic necessary for a metaphys- 


ics of history. But what meaning does it have for nature? 

It is impossible to combine a dynamic metaphysics of his- 
tory with a static metaphysics of nature. History is one aspect — 
of events that also contain the other aspect--nature. A static 
necessity of nature would make historical events simply a complie-e 
cated example of universal law. But nature holds within itself 
something that is not to be determined by static laws. This qual- 
ity of nature or the third level of being is not derivable; it is. 
fate or objective freedom. The meaning of this quality in nature 
‘finds its highest expression in nisteer: "In history, nature ex- 
presses its mystery: freedom and fate. "* e 


Here we conclude the historical sketch of the conflict bee 
tween static and dynamic thinking as described by Tillich in The 


Interpretation of History. In this discussion we see also another 


example of an ontological reality: fate, which is the third level 
of being. Beyond the two-dimensional reality of rationalism, form 
and matter, we find a third dimension, freedom. Previously, in 


the discussion on the demonic, freedom appeared as a basic struc- 


ditioned, the "guard" seaeseviun the Uncondi tioned. It is. the 
position of beliefull FewsSivien--e relativism which overcomes 
relativism. | 


1ipid., p. 161. “Tpid., p. 163. 
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It is evident that this doctrine of the dynamic 
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ture of the personality (thus freedom is an ontological reality) 
through which decisions in history are made. Fate, then, the ob-e 
jective counterpart of human freedom, is an ontological reality 


to which ideas and existence are sub jected. In other words, Kairos 


a v= r 


rules the Logos, the essences x ideas; ideas come into powerful 
existence only et. the nright time* or in the fullness of time-- 
the moment in which unconditional meaning and power are manifest 
in them. 

We turn now to a further consideration of history, and to 
Neoutingoney, * which is to be associated with both history and 
fate. The notion of contingency is implied in Schelling's remark 
in which he terms mythology "historical philosophy" because it 
deals with a single, underivable happening, inexplicable as the 
realization of any universal law. 


Rationalism, it was said, excludes an important area of 


the ontologicale-the "dark," the irrational will; and jt loses 
sight of the complementary pole of the "third dimension," the 
divine. In its interpretation of history, rationalism neglects 

the element of contingency, and the element of tragedy in history. 
For rationalisn, history means the igtvicnnbn’ unfolding of the 
givens theoretically, general laws may be developed to explain 
history. But for Tillich, history means directed time in a context 
that allows for freedom and novelty, a context that is ultimately 
related to the unconditioned transcendent. This interpretation of 
history as containing the elements that Have been minimized by ra- 


l 


tionalism has been described by James Luther Adams. The principal 


1 


Janes Luther Adams, ‘The Sniintied Miedeatan of Human Na- 
ture," The Journal of Liberal Religion, IV (Autumn, 1942), 59-79; 
IV (Winter, 1943), l: 30. n this article, it is "Liberalism* 
(the form of rationalism found in eighteenth and nineteenth century 
philosophies of individualism and progress) that is criticized as 
having neglected these. elements. 


oo t* 


This is "capital L. Liberalism. * ‘The 
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elements that have been neglected by rationalism in its view of 
history are those of contingency and tragedy. Implied in both of 
these elements are structures of reality. <A consideration of these 
structures may conclude our discussion of ontological reality. 

The idea of contingency implies creation or tobjective free- 
dom" with freedom (or fate) and necessity as a structure of reality. 
Tragedy implies "subjective freedom" and a consequent cleavage in 
human nature, another structure of reality.- 

The dictionary definition of contingency is that it is an 
uncertainty of occurrence, a chance occurrence; or something de- 
‘pendent on an uncertain event. Troeltsch amplifies the idea of 
contingency thus; + The Greeks (and Scholastics) saw the contrast 
between that which is actual or "accidental" and that which is 
logically necessary. The world of things is contingent; the world 
of ideas is logically necessary. a | | 

The facts, as such, are irrational and contingent. We can- 
not comprehend why this or that should exist; and, even if any 
particular thing be rationalized in virtue of its derivation 
from another, yet that other itself remains contingent. ... . 
The truly incomprehensible thing, as D'Alembert puts it, is 
that anything should exist at all. Here, in fact, we have the 


feason why metaphysics must, in the ultimate resort, refer the 
existence of the actual to the arbitrary fiat of Deity. 


Facts, as such, are given; they are alogical. The universe 


— 


bponaer movement for freedom and justice is referred to as "liberal- 
ism. 

One of the main points in this article is that Unitarianism 
(and liberal religion generally) has been too closely connected 
with rationalism and that it should give more attention to the 
place in religion of "the raised affections" repudiated by Chauncy. 
Adams describes three basic world views; the Greek rational or 
Apollonian view; the Greek voluntaristic and tragic, or Dionysian 
view; and Judeo-Christian voluntarism (which absorbed much of the 
best in both the ancient Semitic and the ancient Greek traditions) 
and he sets forth the consequent tension between the elements of 
rationality and voluntarism in the Christian tradition. Of partic- 
ular importance here, in this full and yet concise account, is the 
conflict between the views of history in rationalism (or Liberalism) 
and voluntarisn. 


lornest Troeltsch, "Contingency," Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, ed. James Hastings, Vol. ry (1Siiy, 
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(and all its development) is not a particular case of a general 
conception, but it is absolutely unique. Thus arises the problem 
of individuality, which involves contingency.~ 
Furthermore, history is alogical. It is something "given, ®* 
and the forces operating in history share the alogical character 
of existence. The alogical quality of history is to be seen both 
in its necessity and in its freedom. Because of freedom, history 
generates novelty. Because of the appearance of novelty, history 
"cannot be interpreted in strictly rationalistic terms. As Bergson 
and Whitehead (as well as Troeltsch) have pointed out, strict 
rationalism precludes the possibility of novelty. "= 
The idea of contingency leads to an interpretation of man, 
the world, and God in terms of freedom. We have referred to man's 
freedom as "subjective," and to the corresponding ontological 
reality in the world and in God as “objective freedom" or fate. 
Troeltsch concludes: 
The question of contingency is in reality the question as 
to the relation of the irrational to the rational, of the actual 
to the logical, of creation to the eternity and necessity of 
the world. The reconciliation of these opposites is impossible 
e ce e « eThe final synthesis does not lie within the scope of 
human thought, and all attempts to reach it lead to contradic- 


tion. 
In its religious aspect, the idea of contingency implies 


the vitality, multiplicity, and freedom of the world in God 
and indeed, the creative freedom of God himself. ... .9% . 


lipid. 


© ,dame, op. cit., p. 159. In rationalism, history is to 
be interpreted as the unfolding of inherent potentialities. 


Srroeltsch, op. cit. (italics are mine). "Vitality," we may 
say, lies in the three-dimensional category of myth (conflict, will, 
freedom, creation, grace) and not in the two-dimensional thought 
of rationalism--causality, form, and matter. "Multiplicity" sug- 
gests the profound cleavages found in both ontic and ontological 
reality, and may be opposed to important doctrines of rationalism 
(and Liberalism); harmony (through pre-established harmony, self 
interest promotes public interest), and unity (the unified structure 
of man, world, and God). "Freedom" is perhaps the central doctrine 
of voluntarisn. | 
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One important aspect of existence and history which ration- 
alism neglects and which is suggested by the idea of contingency, 
ie their alogical quality. History (as well as facts as such) is 
"eiven"s 1t is to be characterized as alogical or irrational and 
contingent, rather than as flowing by logical necessity from uni- 
versal law. Thus history exhibits freedom and novelty (alogical 
qualities) which cannot be interpreted in rational categories. 

‘The other important viewpoint of voluntarism to be discussed | 
here is its concept of history as tragic. Again, this interpreta-_ 
tion of history depends upon the concept of freedom; more partic- 
ularly, human or "subjective" freedom. 

Previously a fundamental (or ontological) cleavage that 
appears both in man and in nature has been discussed in terms of 


the tension between essence and existence in man, and between the 


forces of creation and destruction in nature; the demonic. We 
may express this cleavage in another way: man lives in history 
and yet lives above history. He is fated to be conditioned, in 
that he must live in a world of brute fact, the given, where 
"being is older than value,” and where his lot is cast in a fateful 
history. Yet he is also fated to be unconditioned in that he is 
compelled to make decisions. Through his freedom he transcends 


the given, and thus is a creative agent.~ 


—_ 


lit should be noted that for both Troeltsch and Tillich, 
nature, man, and the "historical forces" display both freedom and 
necessity. The "logical" we might say, implies necessity; the 
alogical implies both freedom and necessity. | 


2 James Luther Adams, "The Changing Reputation of Human 
Nature," p. 140. He points out the implication for liberal theology. 
This creative freedom, and not reason alone, is the basis for lib- 
eralism's faith in man. That man is "created in the image of God* 
refers not only to man's reason, but also to his participation in 
divine creativity. 
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Because of man's freedom (and a degree of freedom in nature), 
history is to be characterized as alogical--not to be deduced from 
rational principles. Furthermore, because man's freedom is the 
\ tenes form of vitality that existence permits," the conflict 
of wills on the level of history is more subtle, complex, and in- 
tense than on any level of nature. "History is a theatre of con- 
flicts in which the tensions between the will to mutuality and the 
will to power appear in their most subtle and perverse forms. In 


The tragic element of history is that 


short, history is tragic." 
it is precisely man's highest gifts or powers (his essence: freedon, 
reason, creativity) that are to be directly connected with his 


greatest failures and perversions.” Man is fated to freedom; and 


because freedom must be freedom to choose the worse for the better, 
to choose "power" instead of mutuality, or to choose simply to 
waste one's powers in "mere lassitude and triviality," the depth 
of destruction and perversion in history may be commensurate with 
the heights of creativity. That history is tragic means that the 
best can become the worst. It means that somehow the freedoms of 


the past have brought forth the slaveries of the present.” 


4. Conclusion 


The intention of this discussion of ontological reality was 


_—"s — 


—— 


1tpig., p. 141. 
2 


Ibid.; it is to be noted that history is termed "tragic" 
not because of man's grosser violation of moral codes. Liberalism 
recognized) this violation without thereby seeing tragedy as an 
ineradicable element of human existence. 


SIbid., p. 147. It ie in this-context that liberals may 
find meaning in the term "sin." Man's dignity derives from his 
metaphysical status: his essence is “created in the image of God." 
Sin is likewise a metaphysical or theological category referring 
to the frustration of man's dignity. Together, the doctrine of 
I © dei and the doctrine of sin express the human situation: 
Man's paradoxical relation to the Sreetsvity that he both shares 
and perverts (Ibid. , pp. 150, 15). 
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to clarify the terms "ontic," "ontological," and "reality" as a 
preliminary to a further discussion of the concept of "God" as 
the “ontic symbol for an ontological reali ty--the positive un= : 
conditioned. " 

As a matter of expediency, the ontic and the ontological 
have been treated as antitheses; the ontic is the conditioned, 
the realm of being; the ontological is the unconditioned, the 
realm of being; the ontological is the unconditioned, the realm 
of the ultimate structure of being. The question immediately : 
becomes one of epistemology, rather than "ontology," the theory , 
of the nature of reality. The problem of being must be approached 
through the problem of knowledge. Ontic and ontological, the 
conditioned and unconditioned, then, are to be contraated through - 
a comparison of the rival epistemologies of rationalism and volun- 
tarism. The presupposition is that there is some correspondence 
between being and knowledge. From the viewpoint of voluntaristic | 
epistemology, then,.we defined "ontological reality" as that 
reality which cannot adequately be described in ontic terms: the 
categories of rationalisn--forn, matter, and causality. Some of 


these ontological realities that are necessary for an adequate 


interpretation of man, world, and God are: man's easence--freedon, 
reason, and creativity; and alogical forces operating in history, 
giving rise to novelty. The "mythological" categories of volune 
tarism (conflict, will, freedom, fate, creation, grace) provide ) 
a more adequate description of reality than do the rational terms, 
This contrast of ontic and ontological is somewhat misleading. 
Tillich does not regard reality as separable into two realms, two- 
dimensional "being" comprising one realm (the ontic), and the 
"structure of being" (the ontological), another realm. We might 
say that for Tillich, “being" is itself three-dimensional. The 
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"being" of rationalism, form and matter, with its causality (or 
necessity) is properly to be described (if we understand Tillich 
correctly) as form, matter, necessity, and freedom. It is this 
third demension, or depth in things, appearing in various contexts 
as human freedom, as “objective freedom" or fate, or as the divine 
No and Yes, which is the "ultimate structure of being" or the 
structure of reality. This it is that conditions being. Being, 

as "facts as such," as hunen ideas, as human existence and history, 
is subject to the unconditioned, the ultimate structure of being-- 
to freedom as well as to necessity. 

Again, a further qualification should be made. To say that 
the unconditioned is an ontological reality, the structure of be- 
ing, and that this structure "is freedom and necessity" suggests 
a concept of the unconditioned that is too static and neat. Again 
we have confined the infinite to two categories. Perhaps we may 
say that the unconditioned is an ontological reality, the structure 
of being, about which little can be known beyond the qualities 


referred to in the concepts "freedom" and "fate." 


he Negative Concept of the nconditioned 


1. Religious and Philosophical Elements in the 
Concept of the Unconditioned 


Previously, religion has been defined as an experience of 
the unconditioned; that is, an experience of absolute reality on 
the ground of an experience of absolute nothingness (p. 16). Til- 


lich describes this experience; 


Religion will experience the nothingness of what exists, 
the nothingness of values, the nothingness of personal life; 
where this experience has led to the absolute, radical No, 
there it shifts into an equally absolute experience of reality, 
into a radical Yes. It is not a question of a new reality, 
beside or above things; that would be only a thing of a higher 
order that would again fall under the No. Rather, right 
through things that reality which is the No and Yes over things 
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at the same time, forces itself upon us. It is not an exist- 
ing thing. It is not the substance, not the totality of the 
existing. It is, to use a mystical formula, the Super-existing, 

what is at the same time the Nothing and the Something as such. 
Yet already the predicate "is" conceals the state of affairs, 
since it is not a question of a reality of being, but rather 
of a meaning-reality, the ultimate, deepest, all-shattering 
and all-forming meaning-reality.1 

We may take this as a general description of the religious experi- 

ence as Tillich sees it. Religious experience has an ultimate, 

absolute character. But it is a duality of ultimates: he abe 
solute No, and the absolute Yes. This experience in religion has 

a parallel in philosophy. Philosophy is driven to the concept of: 

the Absolute, or Infinite, or One, as an inescapable demand of 

thought. The destiny of the total personality, we might say, is 

a religious one; it will experience the absolute No and Yes. The 

destiny of the reason is to be driven to its limits--to some ulti- 

mate. Thus we may distinguish the religious and the philosophic 
ultimate. The forner refers to an experience of the total person- 
ality, which includes reason, freedom, feeling, and will. The 
latter refers to a necessary category for thought. Thus the ab- 
solute Yes (and the absolute No-Yes) is a religious category, and 
the absolute No is a philosophic category. The positive concept 
of the unconditioned is a religious or theological category; the 
negative concept of the unconditioned is a philosophic one. 

Because of this similarity in the destiny of religious life 

and philosophic thought, there is an interchange of terminology 

between then. Religious experience is described in philosophic 
terms like ultimate, absolute, and transcendent. Simultaneously, 


these terms acquire a religious flavor. Furthermore, philosophical 


thought is driven in several directions; to an unconditionedness 


Tillich, "Concerning the Idea of a Theology of Culture, " 


1 


p. 21. 
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of being (Being), of morality (categorical imperative), and of 
value (ontological truth, beauty, and goodness). Tillich, it will 
be recalled, subsumes much of this in an unconditionedness of 
meaning. Since this interaction has gone on for some three thou- 
gand years, the result is a complexity of terms that can hardly 
be untangled. Perhaps the best approach to the philosophic con- 
cepts of the unconditioned is to follow Tillich's example and to 


begin with present human experience. Having established some 


conorete meaning to the term unconditioned, the historical material 


may be drawn upon for its elaboration. 


According to Tillich, all men have an unconditional concern, 


1 


and must have it, in order to live. It is the concern for our 


own lives. But this means more than the concern for our continued’ 


existence; it means a concern for our being. What we are essen- 
tially concerns us unconditionally. What we are essentially iv 
the foundation of our being: freedom, reason , creativity, and 
ultimate meaningfulness. And these are not subject to conditions. 
An unconditional concern, Tillich says, is the prerequisite and 


criterion for religion.” 


Let us take some examples. A miser may be thought to have 
an unconditional concern; money is his ruling passion. He will 
sacrifice all other values for this one. Let us suppose the miser 
to be a worshipper of actual gold. We see that his concern is 
not unconditioned. rar if the social valuation of gold were de- 
creased, if gold were used as bus-bars for electric power (as 


silver is now used), it seems unlikely that his passion would be 


— 


-lpailich, "Revelation and Reason," Systematic Theology No. 
ol. Lecture notes taken by Charles L. Ives at Union sneesenies) 
Seminary, PP. 2-10. 


2 


Ibid. , D. 8. 
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unchanged. If the concern is for wealth as power, this too de- 


pends upon society. His ultimate concern is for that which gives 


meaning to his life. His reason and his freedom, upon which mean- 


ing depends, are not subject to negation, short of his destruction 


as a personality. Again, parental love may be thought to be an | 
unconditional concern. Certainly it is one of the highest con- 
cerns. But if the child diverges too widely from the parental 1 
ideals, and becomes a social outcast, a traitor or a criminal, it 
seems unlikely that parental love would remain unchanged. 


That alone concerns us ultimately which is the foundation 


of our being, which is decisive for us in facing the question, 
"To be or not to be." The miser may lose his gold, or his passion 


for gold, and remain a “human being." But a threat to his reason, 
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freedom, and meaningfulness, which would deprive him of his "being, * 


does concern him ultimately. The unconditioned concern is not only 
the foundation of our being; it is also a threat to our being. 

"God is the foundation and possible destruction of our being, #* 

The unconditional concern is something to wilich we surrender our 
soul. It is an “ultimate"® or "unconditioned" because it can save 
us or destroy us. Expressed mythically, we fear God because he 


can destroy us in Hell; our unconditioned concern can destroy our 


being. = 


The concept of the unconditioned, then, is related in re- -: 
ligious thought with that which is of ultimate conegrn: the founda- 
tion and possible destruction of our being. Religious experience 
has the "ultimate, * "absolute" character of the heaven-hell struc- 
ture. This aspect of the unconditioned appears in various contexts, 


and is symbolized in various terms. Common to them all are the 


1ipid., p. 74. we “Ipid., p. 3. 
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feelings of urgency, seriousness, and importance. It may be the 
absolute, finality of the Last Judgment, the ultimacy of God's 
‘#2 or the inescapable duty of preaching the Gospel. The point 
to be emphasized here is that the concept of the unconditioned in 
religion involves the total personality, namely, will and freedom 
in addition to reason. How the unconditioned (as "“ultimate*® or 
"“absolute") appears as a necessary category of thought, and as a 


necessary basis for being and for value, may now be considered. 


2. The Absolute as a Necessary Category of Thought 

The necessity of thought to find some final term in a series, 
or some inclusive principle, or some position not subject to change, 
is to be discussed here. It will be recalled that part of Tillich's 
method is to "push thought to its limits." The limit is termed the 
abyss of thought. This limit may be related to the two-dimensional 
world known by reason in contrast to the deeper stratum of knowledge 
and reality, apprehended only by the total personality--will, reason, 
and freedon, Sinpiiiiiie revelation. The philosophic concept of the 
Absolute is the "negative concept of the unconditioned"; it can 
never attain certainty; it has no real power over the minds and 
hearts of men; it is the "question" to which revelation is the only 
answer. 

The "philosophic shock,*® as Tillich calls it, comes through 
attempting to answer the central question of philosophy--why is there 
something, and not nothing? Speaking, not of the given (e.g. light, 
consciousness, individuality), but of givenness, the fact that some- 
thing exists, we raise the problem of being, the "negative mystery." 
Kant asks, "If all things come from me, then where do I come from?" 


Kant, the most rationalistic of philosophers calls this unanswerable 
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a 
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question the horrible abyss of nothingness. This abyss is mystery. 


To confront it is shocking and terrifying. It is "“negative® be- 
cause there is no answer discoverable in the context of finite 
experience; every answer falls under the same question. This 
"mystery of contingency"--not of something, but of being itself-- 
is a sign of the boundary, the limit for reason. The mystery of 
the abyss discovered by the question “why is something, and not 


1 we 


nothing?" is the “that before which no thinking can go." 
may say that the absolutes, infinites, and ultimates of philosophy 
represent attempts to find a terminal answer, the end to an ine 
finite regress, a point where questioning must stop. This terminal 
answer may appear as an ultimate being, as in Spinoza's Substance, 
or as an ultimate principle, as in Pragmatism's “experience." [In 
the following discussion there will be little attempt made to keep 
these (absolute as being, and as principle) separated. For the 


two tend to coalesce. The ultimate explanation, e.g., the "will* 


in Schopenhauer, tends to become the ultimate being. ~ 


Impelled 

by the "philosophic shock," philosophy provides "terminal answers": 
the "infinite" of Ionic thought, the "being"of Parmenides, the 
Substance" of Spinoza, the "Absolute" of Schelling and Hegel, the 


"dark will" of Schopenhauer, and the "experience" of pragmatism.” 


lipid. , p. 45. The "mystery of contingency" of being itself 


is the "negative transcendent possibility of nothingness." The 
philosophic shock can be experienced without revelation; it is 
the "negative preparation for revelation. "* 


erillich, it will be recalled, finds a correspondence between 
the third level of knowledge and the third level of being. He says 
(I. H., pe 60), "The point of procedure. . . .must be the point 
where the subject and object are at one and the same place. ... .- 
I have remained an idealist as far as the method of procedure is 
concerned in a theory of knowledge. I am an idealist if idealism 
means the assertion of the identity of thinking and being as the 
principle of truth." 


Sm4iiich, “World and God! Systematic Theology No. 52. Lec- 
ture notes taken by Charles L. Ives at Union Theological Seminary, 
p. 7. : 
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We turn then to an examination of the meaning and derivation of 


some of these terms. 


Se The Unconditioned of Being 

The "infinite" of the Ionic School.--The predecessors of 
Heraclitus (ca. 500 B. C.) sought a material substance of which 
all things consist. With Heraclitus a new doctrine develops. 
His doctrine of universal flux explained things in terms of force, 
movement, dynamic energy. The earlier question was, "What is the 
substratum of the things we see?" His question was, "How did the 
sensible world become what it is; of what nature was the motive 
force?" Like his predecessors he postulated a primary substance, 
fire, from which all things cone, and to which they return. This 
elemental fire is in itself a divine rational process (the Logos), 
the harmony of which constitutes the law of the universe. ~ In 
nature the sole actuality is change; fire is transformed into 
other elements, and these return to fire. Heraclitus says; 

This order, the same for all things, no one of gods or men 
has made, but it always was, and is, and ever shall be, an 
everlasting fire, kindling according to fixed measure, and ex- 
tinguishing according to fixed measure. ... .Opposition 
unites. From what draws apart results the most beautiful har- 
mony. All things take place by strife.# 

For Heraclitus, then, the primal substance, with its attributes 
of order and justice, is the "Indeterminate" tow infinite) of his 


predecessor Anaximander. Heraclitus’ thought is an early example 


of the concern for the "formecreating process" discussed previously. 


The "Being" of Parmenides.--It is in the philosophy of Par- 
menides (ca. 500 B. 0.) that we find Being as unconditioned. No 


tutonian School of Philosophy," Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
Vol. XII, 14th ed. 


4 


Thomas Vernon Smith, Philosophers Speak for Themselves 
(University of Chicago Press, 19355) p. i i; 


——— 
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particular being can satisfy radical questioning, for all partic- 
ular being are contingent. The line of thought which leads to the 
conception of Being itself as necessary or Absolute is indicated 


by A. H. Armstrong in the conclusion to his study on Plotinus; 


The conception of an absolute, original reality, or ground 
of being, differing in the kind of its being from the relative 
and derived entities which it supports in existence [is de- 
rived from the.prinoiple that] the beings we know are not self- 
sufficient or self-explanatory. ... .They require a supreme 
reality, being-in-itself, the ground of the being of other 
things, to explain it. This absolute being, distinct from the 
being of particular things cannot be a "universal" or abstrac- 
tion (for we cannot abstract being from a being). The being 
of the absolute must differ in degree and kind. That is, it 
is ‘beyond being.' It is unknowable in itself; we can only 
know of it, through existing things.1 | 


The Ionians, asking, "What is the universe?" had replied, 


‘Tt is water, it is air, it 4s fire." These answers, for Parmenides, 


reintroduced the plurality they sought to eliminate. To discover 
that which i@-cemmon to all things at all times, we must exeiuae 
their isereneaess. Hence he distinguished between that which is 
universally sicsitwnt ee that which is not. This is expressed in 
the truism "the what is, is; the what is not, is not." The "what 
is" is uncreated, imperishable, indivisible, continuous, unchange- 
able, perfect, and identical with thought. © The motion, change, 
and very existence. of ordinary existing things is illusory. Real- 
ity is a motionless, continuous plenum or completely filled space. 
It is unthinkable that anything should come into being out of noth- 
ing or pass into nothing. Therefore, “only Being is. : eall is 


full of being. "° 


Part of Parmenides' argument is that of the impossibility 


ntelligible 
Cambridge, 1940), p. 114. 


14. H. Armstrong, The Architecture of the 
verse in the Philosophy of Plotinus 


2 


Henry Jackson, "Parmenides of Elea, 
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Vol. XVII, 14th ed. 
3 


“Abraham Wolf, "Philosophy, History of," Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, Vol. XVII, 14th ed. oe 
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of thinking non-being. This is important for Tillich, and is to 
be related to his conception of the "negative mystery"--the contin-e 
gency of being itself. 

Moreover, the unconditioned is for Tillich an ontological 
reality qualifying our world, and a necessary category for thought. 
Parmenides says: 


Come now I will tell thee. .. .what are the only ways of 
enquiry that lead to knowledge. The one way assuming that 


being is and that it is impossible for it not to be, is the 
raatterthe path... “the other, that non-being is and that 
it necessarily is, I call a wholly incredible consequence, 
since thou canst not recognize not being. .. .for thought and 


being are the same.1 
It is impossible to "think away" being, for that would require the 
thinking away of thought. We can think away things and beings, 
but not Being. The human mind cannot think nothingness. It is 
this necessity of being for our mind that Tillich calls the un- 
conditioned. Synonyms are the Given, the Absolute, and Being.” 
The conclusion is that Being is not contingent or accidental. It 
is not dependent upon any condition; it is unconditioned. 

The difficulty with the doctrine of Parmenides, however, is 
that it seems that Being exists only in beings. He denies the ex- 
istence of beings and affirms the existence of Being. Tillich avoids 
this difficulty, since for him Being as the unconditioned is not 
itself an existing thing, but an ontological reality; it is the 
ground and qualification of existence. This is the line taken by 


| Plotinus® and Boehme. Since the derivation of the unconditioned- 


1n, V. Smith, 
(Italics mine.) 
2 


Tillich, "World and God" lecture notes, p. 8. 


Smhe Absolute of Plotinus will not be discussed here. Accord- 
ing to Armstrong (The Intelligible Universe of Plotinus) the "posi- 
tive" concept of the One (the ground of being) is not sufficient. 
Another principle (the "negative"® concept of the One) is needed to 
arr 5 not only all beings but notebeing and other-than-being 

p. 116). * 
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ness Of Being in Parmenides is typical, the following philosophies 
will be discussed more briefly. 


> 


The "Substance" of Spinoza.--The pantheistic system of Spin- 
oza finds a place for all reality: matter, mind, and God. Again 


the necessity for the unconditioned appears. Whatever object or 
event 1s considered, it can be explained only by reference to in- 
numerable others that condition it. Each of these is dependent on 
innumerable others. It is inconceivable that reality should be 
composed entirely of such conditional things. There must be some 
independent, unconditioned Being as ground. The common answer was 
that this Being is God, who created the world out of nothing, and 
maintains it. TO Spinoza, this solution seemed more perplexing 
than the problem; he preferred to think of ee eystem of 
reality as its own ground. This he called Substance, which is also 
God or Nature. It is "absolutely infinite." There are an infinity 
of attributes, of which we know two; extension and thought. Phys- 
ical events are modes or states of the former, mental experiences 


are modes of the latter._ 


The Absolute of Schelling.--In his early period, Schelling 
followed Spinoza's thought. He sought a common ground for nature. 
and spirit. This was conceived as an identity, as absolute undif- 
ferentiated self-equivalence. But he did not succeed in bringing 


nature and spirit into any vital connection with the primal iden- 


tity. The absolute was left with no function. Later, in his theo- 


sophical period (which is important for his theory of myth), he 


sought to give the conception of absolute reason as the ultimate 


ground of reality some character. Here his thought was that things 


(nature and spirit) have an actual being; they can assert their 


—— 


abraham Wolf, "Spinoza," Encyclopedia Brittanica, Vol. XXI, 
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independence over against God. All beings have self-will, pro- 
ceeding from the "dark ground" (Ungrund) in God himself. As in 
Spinoza, Schelling's system of identity has two worlds--a real 
one of absolute identity, and an imaginary world of change. The 
world-ground appears as nature and spirit. Yet in itself it is 
neither, but their unity. | 

The Absolute of Hegel.--In Schelling yas as in Hegel the 
unconditioned represents that which is beveus the antithesis of 
subject and object. One tenet of idealism is that knowledge is 
possible only if subject and object can meet at some point. It 
has been indicated that Tillich agrees with this. 

In discussing Marx and Hegel, Tillich says that both attempted 
to unite ideal norms and historical reality, i. e., ideas and 
things, essence and existence. Hegel's method makes history sub- 
ject to ideality; Marx makes ideality subject to history, since 
ideas are interpreted as products of historical situation. For 
Hegel, the ultimate reality of history is "the rational" which 


realizes itself in history.~ 


The universe, for Hegel, is one 
absolute spirit or Idea which realizes itself by a dialectical 
process. 

What may we conclude as to the Absolute as unconditioned 
Being? We have seen that radical questioning, the question, "Why 
is something, and not nothing?" brings us to the abyss of nothing- 
ness. The philosophical shock comes from the realization that 
things have no independent subsistence. Beings are not self- 


existent, self-caused, or self-explanatory. All beings are con- 


tingent, not necessary. Philosophic thought replies in effect: 


— 
— —_ ——— oan — 
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1eichard Falokenberg, History of Modern Philosophy (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1897), pp. 461, 463. 


“millich, I. H. p. 153. 
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But something must be necessary if we are to have a world and 

not a chaos. The necessary being then, is conceived variously as 
the "infinite" of the Ionians, the "Being" of Parmenides, the 
"Substance" of Spinoza, the "Absolute identity" of Schelling, and 
as the "Idea" of Hegel. The unconditioned, for Tillich, is both 
an ontological quality of our world, and a necessity for thought. 
It drives thought toward ultimate reality as "being," and toward 
ultimate reality as value. Being has an unconditional character, 


and so do values. 


4. The Unconditioned of Values 

Some values, such as truth and morality, have the quality 
of inescapability, of ultimacy. Regardless of what the present 
facts are, there is a persistent tendency to think of then in re- 
lation to what they ought to be. This tension between what is and 
what ought to be is characteristic of ethics. The ideas of what 
ought to be are thought to correspond somehow to ontological real- 
ity. The history of this line of thought runs from Pythagoras 
to Kant. Because the derivation of the ultimate in philosophic 
thought has been previously discussed, this line of theught will 
Only be indicated in its salient features. 

Mathematical propositions have an unconditioned character 
for Pythagoras. One cannot escape their logical demands, except 
through dishonesty. The Logos of Heraclitus is univergal reason, 
giving rationality to all minds. Socrates, in addition, displays 
the value of free moral personality, and the ultimacy of the eth- 
ical demand. In Kant this moral ultimate finds expression in the 


_ categorical imperative. A, common theme here is the protest against 


relativism. 


The unconditional character of morality, truth, and good- 
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ness is bound up with the unconditioned character of Being. Moral 
values must be ontological, if they are not to collapse. If either 
concept, unconditional truth or unconditional being, is taken away 


from them, moral values become external, arbitrary, and powerless. 


5. Summary 

An unconditional concern is the prerequisite and criterion 
for religious experience. This experience of the total personality 
is expressed in terms of a duality of ultimates--the absolute No 
and the absolute Yes. The character of this experience is that 
it refers to something inescapable, unchangeable, and of supreme 
importance. 

The philosophic experience is the confrontation of reason 
by the abyss of nothingness. It marks the limit of thought, be- 
veh Suken doskacat answers are impossible. It comes through ask- 
ing the radical question, "Why is something, and not nothing?* 
This limit, or ultimate, is a necessity for thought, in two main 
directions. The contingency of all beings is met by the concept 
of the absolute or necessary being. This takes the form of the 
"Infinite," or "Being," or "Substance," or "Will," or "Spirit. *® 
Similarly the contingency of morality, truth, beauty, and goodness 
drives thought to the necessary (ontological) being of moral values. 
These twa directions coalesce, however, since morality without 
ontological (or "objective") reality breaks down into relativisn. 
The Unconditioned is of Being and Value (truth and goodness), and 
"Being is older than Value." 


C, God ne Positive Concept of the Unconditioneé 

In the previous section the meaning of the "negative con- 
cept of the unconditioned" has been considered. Historically, the 
concept of the unconditioned has been derived through philosophic 
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thought, and as "Being" or "Substance" or "“Absolute*® has been 
{dentified with God. But Tillich denies this identification. For 
philosophical and theological “arguments for the existence of 
God" lead only to a negative concept of the unconditioned. This 
concept is "negative" because it is descriptive only of human 


finiteness. ~ 


The question arises, why is the philosophic concept of the 
unconditioned not an adequate concept of God for Tillich; what is 
the relation between the "negative" and "positive" concepts of 
the unconditioned? It seems that one reason may be stated thus: 
the "unconditioned," being a product of reason, cannot adequately 
express that which is referred to in the religious experience, 
which involves the total personality--reason, freedom, will, and 
decision. Many implications follow. Rational categories are not 
adequate for expressing the religious experience in its total mean- 
ing. At their best, the rational categories drive one to the nega- 
tive unconditioned. But for coming to terms with the affirmative, 
eniiietn aeankte. religious categories such as revelation, myth, 
mystery, ecstasy, and miracle must be used. That to which religi- 
ous experience refers, the absolute No and the absolute Yes, is 
not to be grasped in rational categories, but in symbol and para- 
dox. Tillich, in speaking of the content of revelation says: 

The appearance of the unconditioned-Hidden, the breaking 
in of the Unconditioned into the conditioned can be explained 
neither on the basis of relations in the conditioned order nor 
described with qualities of the conditioned order. Only this 
is possible: to indicate the way in which the conditional in 


all its relations and qualities is thrown out of its self 
(center) and brought to itself.2 


‘Tillich, "World and God" notes, p. 24. 


eriilich, "The Idea of Revelation" (Die Idee der Offen-— 
barung), Zeitschrift fir Theolo; nd Kirche, VIII (1927), 6 in 
& manuscript translation by James Luther Adams. 
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If the "paradoxical immanence of the transcendent," the breaking 
in of the unconditioned upon the conditioned order, cannot be 
described in terms of the conditioned order, much less can the 


transcendent itself (that which "breaks in"), be so described. 


~ Purthermore, if knowledge of God is possible only through revela- 


tion, one who does not stand in revelation is twice removed from 
an adequate concept of God. First because he does not stand 
there, and secondly, because knowledge of God cannot, even by one 
who does stand there, be communicated in terms of the conditioned 
order. It would seem that discussion is futile. If we understand 
the unconditioned, says Tillich, we can only accept it; if we 
stand in revelation, we know the idea of God, and discussion in 
either case is unnecessary. If we stand outside revelation, we 


do not know it.~ 


This remark is probably too sharp to be typical 
of Tillich, yet it indicates a& possible esoteric element that 
seems to be connected with the doctrine of predestination. At 

any rate, people continue to discuss the idea of the unconditioned 
and the idea of God. Lacking this mysterious revelation, one may 
perhaps approximate Tillich's concept of God through a considera- 


tion of some of his definitions. 


1. Tillich's Definitions of God 
Tillich has no single definition of God, nor, as we have 


seen, does he confine himself to one level of discussion. fFurther- | 


more, the term "definition" cannot be used in a strict sense here. 
To attempt to "define" God is to gainsay Tillich's whole position. 
It is to attempt to classify that which transcends all classifi- 


cation. 


— 


Ipallich, "World and God notes, p. 29. 
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(1) On the philosophical level, "God" is the answer to our 


1 


questions about the world. "World" is understandable only as a 


correlative of man, who alone “has a world." Philosophy raises 


questions as to man and his world (e.g., reason, freedom, order, 
history). The answers cannot be given from the context of exist- 
ence, but only in connection with the idea of God. Thus, philosophy 
is led to the concept of the ultimate substance, or process, or 
being. These concepts, as we have seen, are negative, but not 
positive concepts of the unconditioned. 

(2) On the phenomenological level, of uncritical description, 
"God is a reality exceeding the ordinary character of reality with 


respect to power and value, with whom man has personal relations | 


q 
corresponding to the character of his God. #” a 


(3) On the metalogical level, where the essence of religion 
was derived, God is simply the object of religious belief. 

(4) From the viewpoint of theology of culture, God is the 
object of the silent belief in ultimate meaningfulness. 


Meaning is always a system of meanings. The system of all 
possible systems of meaning we call objectively world, sub- 
jectively, culture. The unconditioned meaning. .. .itself 
has two aspects. .. .it is the basis of meaning. Yet it is 
never to be grasped as such in any one act of meaning. We 4 
can therefore speak of the unconditioned simultaneously as i 
basis of meaning and abyss of meaning (Sinngrund und Sinnab- i 
grund). We call this object of the silent belief in the ulti- 
mate meaningfulness, this ground and abyss of all meaning 
which surpasses all that is conceivable or classifiable, God. 
And we call the direction of the spirit which turns toward — 


This passage seems to contradict the previous statement that God i 
4 


1s not the unconditioned. And from the preceding discussion of 


—— " ———E F y 
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The sense of this passage seems to be ; unconditional 
meaning » the unconditioned » ground and abyss of meaning = object 
Of belief w» God. | 


ged 


the negative concept of the unconditioned, it seems strange to 
connect God with the abyss. 


he continues; 


The unsatisfactory thing in all pantheistic and monistic 


attempts to identify God with the world, and religion with 
culture, is that God and religion forfeit the abyss... . 
they lose inexhaustibility and thereby rob creation of its 
terror and depth. .. . .The unconditioned appears [through 


the moral demand] as that which does not admit any conditional 
fulfillment of its commandments, as that which is able to de- 


stroy every personality and community which tries to escape 
the unconditioned demand. 


(5) In the context of the unconditional concern, "God is not 


a mythological being, but what for us is our unconditioned concern. " 


You may conceive God as a transcendent being, and find 
this powerful. But arNietzsche says, "If there were a God, 
I could not bear not to be God." God is that which is the 


foundation of our being. A tyrant does not concern us ulti- 
mately; we can laugh at him, though he kill us. But God inm- 


plies "to be or not to be"; he could destroy our existence 


ultimately. ud is the foundation and possible destruction 
of our being. e question of a supernatural being is a prob- 


lem of physics. Our ultimate concern is “only the basis of the 


foundation of our existence. 


(6) Passing to the more theological context, "The Living God 


Oo 


is the Trinitarian God. " The Father is Power (abyss), the Son 


is Mind (Logos), the Holy Spirit is their dynamic unity in respect 


4 


to salvation. God as the "Living God" represents a shift from 


the preceding definitions. Its context is that of systematic 


theology, which we have discussed previously. From one point of 


Yet this is Tillich's intention, for 


4 
2 


Tillich, “Reason and Revelation," notes, p. ll. 


conditioned meaning of our life reveals and conceals itself in 
Christ. * 


“Ipid., "World and God," notes, p. 15. 


4tbi4., p.- 16. Elsewhere he says: “Early philosophical 
theology was right in using the. .. .idea of the ‘Logos! for the 


interpretation of the revelation in Jesus as the Christ and its 


relation to reason. .. .[the Logos idea] is based on the insight 
that reason never could receive the mystery of revelation if the 


mystery were not the manifestation of the ground and abyss of 
reason itself." (Syst. Theol. Out. I, p. 20) 


Ibid., p. 74. He continues, "The way the ultimate meaning 
of our life expresses itself for Christians is 'Christ." The une 
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view, this shift is the result of a problem that has not been dis- 
cussed here--that of the tensions within the concept of the un- 
conditioned (monistic, dulaistic, and pluralistic concepts of the 
unconditioned), and the problem of relating God and the uncondi- 
tioned 1. e., Of relating the concrete (immanent) and abstract 
(transcendent) elements in the concept of God. Deism, theism, and 
pantheism represent various solutions that have been attempted. 
These problems with their disruptive tensions cannot be discussed 
here. Suffice it to say that they lead to the questions of the 
existence of God, and to the answer that in God, existence and 
essence are one. But these categories are not meaningful when 
applied to God, for they subject that which is infinite to finite 
categories. ~ The problem is, then, how can the concept of the 


unconditioned and the concept of God be related? 


Tillich's answer is: God is the ontic symbol for the af- 


firmative meaning of the unconditioned. ~ 


of the unconditioned refers to the "answer" of theology (through 


The "affirmative meaning" 


revelation) to the question raised by philosophy; the "negative 
mystery" or the abyss (the negative unconditioned) uncovered by 
the philosophic shock. The “affirmative meaning of the uncondi- 
tioned" is, more briefly, the “positive unconditioned," whose ontic 
symbol is "God." This is the definition that has been taken in 


the preceding discussions as the most adequate formulation of 


lor. "Informal Report of a Seminar on Religion" (Fletcher 
Farm, Proctorsville, Vermont, May 22-31, 1955). MTillich says: 
"God expresses the belief that human finiteness is comprehended in 


& transcendent infinity; it expresses the paradox of self and unity, 


finite and infinite." He continues, "thus the impossible and per- 
nicious question for the existence of God is dropped."* This ques- 
tion has an atheistic presupposition--the concept of a transcen- 
dent object (p. 48). 


rs 


Tillich, “World and God" notes, p. 28. 
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Tillich's thought, and the following discussions will be devoted 


to its explication. 


2. Knowledge of God 
Several prerequisites for knowledge of God have already 
been discussed--revelation, history, and decision. There are 
several more correlates of religious knowledge that should be con- 
sidered at this point--ecstasy, mystery, miracle, myth, and symbol. 
Speaking of the dialectical and transcendent nature of truth, Til- 
lich says: 

The truth as such can neither be derived from nor expressed 
in terms of ordinary experience. It manifests itself in an 
ecstatic experience and is expressed in symbols, the material 
content of which is taken from the context of ordinary knowl- 
edge, and the special form of which is pe seres ees DF the nys- 
tery character of the ultimate truth.1 

Ecstasy and mystery are correlates of miracle. <A common 

distortion of the ides of miraclé is that it is something contrary 
to reason. But miracle should mean; some thing astonishing which 
points to something else. Miracle is the appearance of the mystery, 
that is, of the content of revelation which is the unconditionally 
hidden. When the mystery of existence is felt in certain events, 
these events then have the significance of miracle.” ‘The sub jec- 
tive side of miracle is ecstasy, the objective side of miracle is 
mystery. Without faith there is no miracle, and thus no ecstasy, 
and no mystery. All speaking of God, says Tillich, must be ecstatic 
speaking. All non-ecstatic speaking of Goa makes him a mere ob- 


ject; 1t destroys his character of being beyond subjectivity and 


_ et ee — ——a 


‘ipid., Syst. Theol. Out., I, p. 7. (Italics mine) 
2 


Ibid., "Revelation and Reason" notes, p. 55. Thus miracle 
is very close to being a center of history, a point of meaningful- 
ness. This point for the Jews is the Exodus; for the Marxist, the 
proletariat; for the Imperialist, an event in the past of his na- 
tion; for the Christian, Christ (I. H., p. 258). 
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objectivity. In ecstasy one is beyond the antithesis of subject 
and object. For example, Paul's saying, "I in Christ, and Christ 
in me. #2 Miracle is expressed through myth and symbol. Mystery, 
the objective side of miracle, and ecstasy, the subjective side, 
demand the language of myth and symbol. ~ 
Myth and symbol are very important in Tillich's theology. 
Myth is a specifically religious category--"Mythical means symbol- 


o 


ical of the eternal." It is the symbol, constructed from elements 


of reality, for the unconditioned.~ Mythology is the history of 
the gods. This presupposes the notion of a world of gods, and 
their actions. The notion of: the gods is absent in pre-mythical 
thought; their actions are absent in postemythical thought. Fur- 
thermore, there is a period of "refracted" or broken mythology. 
Myth is to be understood in terms of all three attitudes. Negative | 
theories of the myth deny any independent "import" in the myth. 
These are the allegorical, the psychological, and the psychoanalyt- 
ical theories. The positive theories attribute real significance 
to mythical creations, through metaphysical and epistemological 
implications. Schelling developed the most important metaphysical 
theory of the myth. He finds in myth the expression of a real 
theogonous process, in which the principles which are united in 


God establish themselves in human consciousness in a contradictory 


Way. Ernst Cassirer develops the epistemological theory of the 


ei 


1Tp14. 


ert will be seen later that for Tillich, some symbols gain 
an objective power through the unconditioned. 


Sri114ch, The Religious Situation, op. cit., p. 38. 


“or. Paul Tillich, "Myth and Mythology" (Mythus und Myth- 
Ologie), i d enwart (Zweite Auflage; 
Tubingen: 7. - B. Mohr, 1927). The material for the following 


discussion is taken from a manuscript translation of this article 
by James Luther Adams, 
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myth, according to which myth is merely a cultural creation. fTil- 
lich!s theory seeks to overcome the opposition between these two. 
In his view the myth is the symbol, drawn from the ontic order, 
for the object of the religious act, a symbol of that which is. 
beyond being. The parallel with the definition of God as an ontic 
symbol for the positive unconditioned is apparent. The concept 
"God" is a myth. "God" is an ontic syubol for the unconditioned 
and so is myth. The importance of myth is asserted more emphatic- 


ally in the article "The Religious Symbol"* 


which is to be dis- 
cussed immediately. There he says that the myth is an essential 
element of everything in the intellectual and cultural sphere; it 
is a necessary element in the construction of a meaningful reality. 
"The myth is the central concept of those symbols in which the 
unconditioned transcendent is envisaged either mediately or imme- 


v4 


diately."" We turn now from the discussion of myth, to a consid- 


eration of its corollary, the symbol. 

In this issue of The Journal of Liberal Religion there is 
also a criticism of Tillich's views by Wilbur M. Urban, as well 
as an editorial introduction to the subject by Edward W. Ohrenstein. 
The discussion continues in the Spring, 1941 issue, with a crite 
icism of Tillich's views by Edwin E. Aubrey, and a reply by Tillich 
to both Aubrey and Urban. Here, then, is considerable material 
for the present discussion of Tillich's definition of God as an 
ontic symbol for the affirmative meaning of the unconditioned, and 
the significance of ecstasy, mystery, miracle, myth, and symbol, 
for knowledge of God. y 


Reeieean 
A distinction can be made between signs and symbols. 


1naiiich, "The Religious Symbol," The Journal of Liberal 
Religion, II (1940), 135-35 | 


“Tbia., p. 25. 


Slpid., p.- 14. The following material is taken from it. 


> 


0 


ditioned transcendent, " 
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Signs may be invented; they are interchangeable; they have no 
innate power; they are subjective. But symbols are created, not 
constructed; they have a necessary character, an innate (objective) 
power. Symbols can lose this inner power; then they become signs. 
There are four characteristics common to all symbols. The 
first and basic characteristic is its "pointing" or figurative 
quality. The inner attitude is oriented not to the symbol itself, 
but to that to which the symbol refers. ~ Tas secvnd characteris- 


tie 18 its perceptibility. "Something which is intrinsically in- 


visible, ideal, or transcendent is made perceptible in the symbol 
and ig in this way given objectivity." The meaning of "percept- 
ible" here seems doubtful. For it need not mean sensuous. Ab- 
stract concepts can become symbols “if their use involves a pere- 
ceptible element." Thus, “surplus value" may be & symbol of exe 
ploitation, or "Supreme Being® may be a symbol of the unconditioned. 


The third characteristic of the symbol is its innate power. This 


distinguishes the symbol from the sign. It is this characteristic 
that is questioned by Aubrey. This important characteristic will 
be discussed in more detail in the context of Tillich's reply to 
Aubrey. The fourth characteristic of the symbol is its accepta- 
bility. Symbols are sevaadas rooted. The individual can devise 
signs, but not symbols. And even though an individual may bring 
forth a symbol, it is, however, a social creation. A sign (or 

word) becomes a symbol when it is socially accepted as such (e.g., 
the American flag, the German swastika) ; then it cannot be replaced 


without changing the subconsciousness of society. 


1ibid., p. 13. That which is symbolized in turn may be 


& symbol for something else. "Devotion to the crucifix is really 
directed to the crucifixion on Golgotha and devotion to the latter 
is in reality intended for the redemptive action of God, which 
is itself a symbolic expression for an experience of the uncon- 


7” 
The religious symbol has these four characteristics. But 


| 
it is distinguished from all other symbols by a further character- 


igtic--the fact that it is a representation of that which 1s un- 


conditionally beyond the perceptual sphere. Other symbols stand 


for that which has an unsymbolic existence (e.g., a flag symbolizes 
a state) or for that which has only symbolic existence (e.g., the 
Statue of Liberty symbolizes "freedom," "peace," and"friendship"). 
Religious symbols must express an object that by its very nature 
transcends everything in the empirical order. Thus they have no 
basis in the empirical order. Their only basis is "faith. * 
They make no other claim than that they represent the in- 
tangible transcendent, which, moreover, has no need of them 
in order to come into existence. Upon this fact depends a 
peculiar characteristic of religious symbols, namely, that 
they have two levels. On the basic level they are representa- 
tions of the unconditioned transcendent and of our relations 
to it, and on the other levels they are illustrations of the 
symbols belonging to that first level.1 
There are, then, two levels of religious symbols. There 
is the level of the objective religious symbol, based only in itself, 
or on faith. This level is subdivided into three groups. In the 
first group are the symbols "God" and "Supreme Being"; in the 
second group are symbols for divine qualities and actions (i.e., 
; 
attributes: "Omnipotence,"® "Personality"); in the third group are 


the symbols for natural and historical sacramental realities like 


2 


"Christ," "Bible."~ The second level is that of the self-trans- 


cending religious symbol (or "pointing" symbol). "God" is such a 
symbol. The word "God" involves a double meaning. It connotes 

the unconditioned, the elatente. and also an object somehow endowed 
with qualities and actions. The first meaning is not figurative 

or symbolic; the second is. It is this second meaning that is 


the object envisaged by the religious consciousness. 


a 


linia., p. 15. “Tbid., pp. 26-31. 
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The idea of a Supreme Being possessing certain definite 
qualities is present in the consciousness. But the religious 
consciousness is also aware of the fact that. ..."God" does 
not signify an object, that is, it must be transcendent. The 
word "God" produces a contradition. . ..in it is contained 
that which actually functions as a representation and also 
the idea that it is only a representation. It has the pecu- 
liarity of transcending its own perceptual content.l 

Thus there are two levels of religious symbols, "objective" 

and “self-transcending! Within the former, there are three groups. 
These may be considered in more detail. The first group of "ob- 
jective" symbols is that of the "world of divine beings which, 

after the 'breaking" of the myth, is the ‘Supreme Being,’ God." 
These are representations or symbols, for the unconditioned trans- 
cendent surpasses every possible conception of a being, including 


even the conception of a Supreme Being. © 


The second group of 
"objective" symbols have to do with the nature and actions of God 
(attributes). Here God is presupposed as an object. Yet these 
symbols have an element in them that indicates the figurative 
character of this presupposition. There is an awareness that all 
knowledge of God has a symbolic character. Apparently, these sym- 
bols have some degree of "“self-transcendence." The criterion here 
naturally cannot be through the comparison of the symbol and the 
reality to which it refers. The only criterion is that the uncon- 


ditioned be clearly grasped in its unconditionedness. The third 


————eorrr roe 


lipia., p. 28. Upon this peculiarity, Tillich continues, 


"depends the numinous character that the word has in science and 

in life in spite of every misuse through false objectification. 

God as an object is a representation of the reality ultimately re- 
ferred to in the religious act, but in the word 'God!' this object 
is negated and at the same time its representative character is 
asserted." It is not clear whether or not "God" ig the only symbol 
which has this capacity of self-transcendence. 


“Ibid., p. 27. When such a being is assumed as existent, 
it is annihilated in the religious act. It is the function of a the- 
ism, which is immanent in this annihilation, to remind us that the 
religious act has to do with the unconditioned transcendent, and 


that the representations Sota = beer be Lm of the unconditioned tend 
to make God into a “thing. * 


~~ 
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group of "objective" symbols are the natural and historical objects 
that become religious symbols through their holiness or “magical 
sacramental power." Here are found the historical personalities 
who represent: the presence of the unconditioned in the empirical 
order. We may conclude that the “real religious symbol is the 
objective symbol, which in its three groups represent the uncon- 


1 


ditioned transcendent," and that some of the symbols in the first 


group "God,"\ "Supreme Being") have a special character; through 


self-transcendence, they can grasp the unconditioned non-esymbol- 
ically. Thus the word "God" is an ontic symbol implying an object 
with euniisles and actions; but this word contains its own nega- 
tion, which annihilates the idea of a "Supreme Being," and presses- 
on to that which is beyond being, the ontological, the unconditioned 
transcendent. — 
Before discussing the meaning for Tillich of the "attributes" 
of God, it would be well to consider here some of the criticisms 
of Tillich's theory of symbols by Urban and Aubrey. It is in 
Tillich's reply to these criticisms that. some of his clearest ex- 
pressions are found. © 
Aubrey says; 
I cannot ascribe any metaphysical power "innate" in the syne 
bol per se. Is it not rather that the context which gives it 


meaning gives it also an emotional significance which arouses 


powerful reactions. ...? What other "power" have symbols 
than this? © | 


Tillich replies that it is just this which distinguishes 
Symbols from signs. Symbols are nearer to the reality expressed 
in them. For example, water as a symbol in religious rites has 


no power as water, it has power though through the ritual context. 


lipia., p. Sl. 


: bid, "Symbol and Knowledge," The Journal of Liberal Reli- 
gion, II (1941), 202-06. — ov 


Spdwin E. Aubrey, "The Religious Symbol," The Journal of 
Liberal Religion, II (1941), 202. 
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Yet it stands in this context because of its natural qualities 


(clarity, cleansing). Its non-symbolic nature has an affinity 


with the symbolic content (purification, regeneration, death, 


birth). 


‘Raising the question of the existence of God, Urban says: 


My own belief is that unless there is ‘analogy of being’ 
between the 'Creator' and the 'created,' between being in 
itself and being for us, it is perfectly futile to talk of 
either religious symbolism or religious knowledge. 

It seems quite clear that we have here an extreme form of 
the 'negative theology' and a theory of symbolism which fits 
in with the ‘dialectical! theology. There are two aspects 
of this theory which. . ..to my mind. . . .condemns to ulti- 
mate unintelligibility any theory which contains then. The — 
first is. . . .pan-symbolism--the view that all knowledge of 
God has a symbolic character. ... .iIn the second place, un- 
less we know in some way, either immediate or mediate, that 
there is a being whom men call God, religious symbolism be- 
comes mere symbolism--in the bad sense. The God idea cannot 
itself be a symbol, as Professor Tillich implies.* 


As for the first criticism, Tillich replies: 


The non-symbolic element in all religious knowledge is the 
experience of the unconditioned as the boundary, ground, and 
abyss of everything conditioned. This experience is the 
boundary-experience of human reason and therefore expressible 
in negative-rational terms. But the unconditioned is not God. 
God is the affirmative concept pointing beyond the boundary 
of the negative-rational terms and therefore itself @ positive- 
symbolic term. o 


As for the second criticism, Tillich replies: 


I am absolutely convinced that the discussion about the 
ee or non-existence of God is from the very beginning 

a negation of the idea of God. Viewing God as a being beside 
Other things, even as the highest and most perfect being over 
all other beings, deprives God of his divinity, namely, of 
his unconditioned character. Existence means belonging to 
the context of being. A God who belongs to the context of 
being has phove or below himself the ground and abyss of be- 
ing. ~~ ss 


— 


Tillich, “Symbol and Knowledge, op. cit., p. 204. Cf. also 


1 


Tillich's essay "Nature and Sacrament" (Natur und Sacrament), Reli- 
gidse Verwirklichung (Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 1950) , a manuscript — 
translation by James Luther Adams. 


ewilbur M. Urban, "Professor Tillich's Theory of the Religi- 


our Symbol," The Journal of Liberal Religion, II (1940), 34. 


Spillich, "Symbol and Knowledge, op. cit., p. 203. 
4tpid., p. 205. 
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Some of Tillich's other remarks in his replies to Urban 
and Aubrey provide so clear a summary of many of his views con- 
nected with the topic of this section, "Knowledge of God," and 
so connected with the section on the "Negative Concept of the un- 


conditioned," that they will be quoted at some length. 


The attempt of bad metaphysics to establish the idea of 
God in positive-rational terms is irrefutably rejected by 
Kant. « « « ePositive-symbolic terms presuppose. .. .that 
the immediate reality which is used in the symbol has some- 
thing to do with the transcendent reality which is symbolized 
in it [e.g. water and baptism]. Therefore I can accept the 
Classical doctrine of "analogia entis". ... .But. .. .I 
cannot accept any attempt to use it in the way of rational 
construction. The symbolic, affirmative concepts about God, 
his qualities and his actions, express the concrete form in 
which the mysterious ground and abyss of being has become mani- 
fest to a being as his ultimate concern in an act which we 
call "revelation." The special symbols are dependent on the 
concrete situation. . . .in which the mystery of the ground 
appears to us. The knowledge about God arising from such a 
concrete manifestation of the unconditioned is true, although 
it may be a relative, preliminary, or distorted truth. But 
it is not a theoretical, it is an existential truth. .. .to 
which I must surrender in order to experience it. In this 
sense the symbols provide no objective knowledge but yet a 
true awareness, namely, of the mystery of the ground, which 
never can become an object for a subject, but which draws the 


subjest into the object, thus overcoming the cleavage between 
then. | | 


Concluding his remarks in this article in which he is re- 
plying to the criticisms of Urban and Aubrey, he says; 


© « e ethe question of truth in religion is the question con- 
cerning the God who is really God and not the elevation of a 
finite being or value to divine validity. But this is not 

the question of the existence or non-existence of a being. It 
‘ie the question concerning the true or false interpretation 

of the meaning of being itself or of our ultimate concern. 
Nationalistic idolatry is not false because national Gods do 
~not exist in the sense in which trees and stars and thoughts 
exist. But it is false because the nation, if it becomes the 
‘ultimate concern, is an idol and a demonic symbol. 

« e « ethe theory of the : eligious symbol presupposes that 

‘an ultimate concern, the ground of meaning and being, has the 
ultimate truth, and is the condition of every relative and 
preliminary truth: in such a way that even the most radical 
scepticism as long as it asserts something, is dependent on 
this ultimate truth. The theory of the religious symbol brings 


1Ipid., p. 203. 
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religious certainty back to its real and absolute foundation, 
liberating it from the infinite uncertainty of probable judg- 
ments about [the] existence or non-existence [of God].l 
oe Attributes of God 
The qualities and actions that are assigned to God are 
expressed in the "objective" symbolism of the second group. All 
of these attributes become meaningless when they are taken non- 
symbolically. Here it is desirable to consider briefly what 
(symbolic) meaning these attributes of God have for Tillich.~ 
Loving Father.--This quality of God refers to the abyssmal 
and common origin of all beings. The symbol "Father" points to 
a transcendent origin in which we participate. All things are 
related to an abyssmal origin; because of the unity implied in 
this common relation, the term "Loving" is used. 
Omniscience.--This quality if taken literally implies a 
central consciousness having all things within. But then God 
could not be a self, for self means separation. Taken symbolically, 
omniscience means that all being is in a meaningful unity and that 
we can participate in it. Or it expresses the doctrine that the 
divine is a qualification of every realn. 
Omnipresence.--If taken literally this attribute leads to 
questions like, "Is God in an ink-bottle or not?" If he is, we 
have blasphemy; if he is not, then omnipresence is denied. Taken 
symbolically, this attribute means that unconditional meaning is 
inescapably present in any act, thought, self, or situation. 
Creation and Providence.--These actions of God, taken 
8ymbolically imply being as being in relation to God, and becoming 


w % 


lipia., p. 205. 


ernis material is taken from the "World and God" notes, 
Pp. 08-48. | 
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as becoming in relation to God. Preferable to concern with special 
providence (special pri :lege and negation of natural law) and 
Theodicy (justifying God in creating this kind of world) is the 
examination of the meaning of our activities. "Providence" means 
that there is no situation in our life which can cut us off from 
the ultimate meaning of our existence. There is no situation in 
which the ultimate meaning of our life sould not be fulfilled. 

Omnipotence.--In the article "The Idea of the Personal God" 
(see below), Tillich places “omnipotence"® in the context of Deutero- 
Isaiah (Is. 40) who describes the nothingness of world-empires 
in comparison with the divine power to fulfill its historical ain. 
Or the meaning of “omnipotence” is found in Paul (Rom. 8) when he 
says that neither natural nor political powers, neither earthly 
nor heavenly forces can separate us from the "Love of God." Taken 


literally, this attribute becomes absurd and irreligious.~ 


Personality.--In a reply to a criticism of the concept of 


2 


the personal Godty Einstein, ~ Tillich says, "The term ‘Personal God' 


is a symbol indicating that our personal center is grasped by the 
manifestation of the inaccessible ground and abyss of being." The 
term Personal is used because the depth of being cannot be indi- 
cated with symbols taken from the sub-personal realm. The "It* 
element of monism and pantheism can meet aesthetic and intellectual 


needs, but cannot affect our will; it is irrelevant in the face 


—_ 


1o1osely related to omnipotence as the power of the divine 
to fulfill its historical aim, although not "attributes of God," 
are the Kingdom of God and the Last Judgment. The meaning of these 
symbols for Tillich is to be found in the relation of time to eter- 
nity; more specifically, in the relation of directed time (or his- 
tory) and the "ultimate" (the escaton), the transcendent meaning 
of history. The Kingdom of God is the fulfillment of time in its 
relation to the "ultimate"; the Last Judgment is decision in time 


in relation to the "ultimate." Similarly, "salvation" is fulfill- 
ment of meaning. Cf. I. H. p. 276 ff. 


“albert Einstein, "Science and Religion,"® The Union Review, 
II (1940), 5. 
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of anxiety and despair. The expression “Personal God" is a symbol 
for that which is beyond both "He" and "It"--the common ground of 
the physical world and of super-personal values, manifest in the 
ae being and meaning. + : 
The discussion of the religious syabole for God, and the 
religious symbols for his attributes may be concluded with a brief 
consideration of Tillich's view of the religious symbolism of the 
future. <A desirable and possible achievement for theology, and 
perhaps its highest aim, in Tillich's view, is to speak of God 
unsymbolically.* It will be recalled that Tillich attempts this 
in The Religious Situation and in The Interpretation of History. 
Later, it will be seen that the essay on "Belief-ful Realism" 
also represents an attempt to speak of reality in such a way that 
the Unconditioned is spoken of unsymbolically. The reason for 
this attempt is that religious symbols, under religious criticism, 
become demonized; scientific criticism leads to their profaniza- 
tion. Thus, through objectification, the concept of God has lost 
its symbolic power to such an extent that it serves to conceal 
rather than to illuminate the unconditioned transcendent. If the 
"ring® of the transcendent is not heard in the word God, * the 
"proof that the intellectual content of the idea of God is symbolic 


o 


can only hasten its loss of power. " In this situation, Tillich 


turns from the weakened language of religious symbolism, and con- 
fronts reality directly--in the conviction that reality itself, 


when seen in its depth, shows forth ultimate meaning. 


—™~ 


1msi1ich, "The Idea of the Personal God," The Union Review, 
II (1940), 8. 


| ®tbid. , "The Religious Symbol," p. 335. 


“Ipid., p. 32. 
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4. Summary 

We began this section with some of the definitions of God 
used by Tillich. The one most adequate was found to be, "God is 
an ontic symbol for the affirmative meaning of the unconditioned." 
Various elements necessary for knowledge of God, in addition to 
revelation, history, and decision, are ecstasy, mystery, miracle, 
ny th, and symbol. Myth and symbol are the forms of expression 
for miracle, whose subjective side is ecstasy, and whose objective 
side is mystery. Myth is symbolical of the unconditioned; it has 
an inner affinity for the ontological reality to which it refers. 
Similarly, the symbol has an innate power, through which, in the 
"‘self-transcending" symbol, the unconditioned can be grempet. 

"God" is an ontic symbol which has a double implication. It inm- 
plies a Supreme Being with qualities and actions; at the same time 
it negates this idea, and affirms a reality transcending being and 
thought. The attributes of the Supreme Being are applicable to 
this ontological reality in a symbolic way--and these express the 
"affirmative meaning of the unconditioned." Professor Urban wrote, 
"The God idea cannot itself be a symbol, as Professor Tillich im- 
plies." The conclusion seems to be, however, that this is just 
what Tillich establishes. The God idea is a symbol for that which 
transcends all ideas and beings--the unconditioned ground and 
abyss of meaning and being. 

In connection with Tillich's attitude toward the possible 
union of reality and symbol through unsymbolic speaking of the 
Unconditioned, it is appropriate at this point to recollect a re-: 
lated method of his: the transformation of concepts. In the 
Preface it was suggested that the revision of concepts is one of 
the unceasing labors of theology. Revision should mean Uberwindung 


or transformation, the overcoming of a criticism by accepting it, 
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when it is valid, and creating a new concept which preserves that 
which is valid in the old, in a new context. As Tillich says, 
problems in philosophy and theology are never solved--they are 
transformed. We have seen how Tillich transforms the concept of 
God, and we have indicated how knowledge of God may be attained. 
We have yet to consider the further question, what the reality 

of God may be. This question will be dealt with incidentally in 
the following discussion; and in this discussion, Tillich's "un- 


symbolic" speaking of the Unconditioned will be evident. 


III, THE WORD OF GOD AND THE GRACE OF GOD 


At the beginning of the previous section (The Unconditioned 
and God) several intentions were stated--to ascertain Tillich's | 
concepts of the nature and reality of God, to examine the deriva- 
tion of these ideas, to consider their validity, and to discuss 
some Of their implications for religion. This section will deal 
with the latter topic. 

Here we turn to an aspect of Tillich's thought that has 
been mentioned before only incidentally. In contrast to the pre- 
vious discussion of the concept of God, where the transcendence 
of God was predominant, in this area of Tillich's thought the 
immanence of God in contemporary life is emphasized. The material 
for this aspect of Tillich's thought is found mainly in a volume 


of essays entitled Religious Reali tion, 


published some ten years 
after the first appearance of the essays. Two of these essays 

have been used in the previous section--"The Religious Symbol" 

and "Nature and Sacrament." Two others, appearing in The Inter- 
‘pretation of History as "The Interpretation of History and the 

Idea of Christ" and "Eschatology and History" have been drawn upon. 
The essays most relevant for our purpose here are the first three 
in Religious Realization: "The Protestant Message and the Man of 


Today," "The Creative and Formative Power of Protestantism," and 


"Belief-ful Realism." Additional material is found in The Reli- 


leaul Tillich, Religiose Verwirklichung (Berlin: Furche- 
Verlag, 19350). Later references to this book are abbreviated 
"R. V." Page references throughout refer to manuscript transla- 
tions by James Luther Adams which are used here. 
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gious Situation. 


A study of these writings will contribute to better under- 
standing of the present spiritual situation of man as he confronts 
his existence, of the churches as they confront the power of sec- 
ularism, and of secularism as it seeks to escape its emptiness. 
Tillich speaks to our condition. As Martin Doerne says, we must 
recognize--and this “weighs more heavily than all rhetorical praise 


of the ‘profound meaning’ and the creative originality of Tillich's 


1 


conceptions--that actually a new word has been spoken in theology." 
These writings exhibit one of Tillich's main purposes-- 

to elicit in the secular world both an awareness of its religious 
presuppositions or faiths and an awareness of the limitations of 
its autonomous forms; to promote the "realization of religion" 
outside the religious sphere; in a word, to advance the turning 
of the secular from autonomy to theonomy. At the same time, Tillich 
calls for a dislodging of the churches from their false position 
of religious security. They must turn from heteronomy to theonony. 

- There are two features of Tillich's me thod that have not 
been mentioned previously. It will be recalled that one feature 
of his method is his attempt to develop a new terminology for 

‘ 


2 


theology.“ Thus, there is almost a complete absence of traditional 


lvartin Doerne, "Tillich's Idea of Protestantism," Zeis- 
chrift fur Theologie und Kirche, Neue Folge, XI (1930), 206-25. 
Page 16 in a manuscript translation by James Luther Adams of sais 


review of Religious Realization. 


“rhe use of new terms is one aspect of the broader task 
of the theologian that was just discussed: the revision or trans- 
formation of concepts. 

Tillich's discussion of the doctrine of justification by 
faith is an interesting example of the chasm that may separate us 
from the roots of our own tradition, and thus of the need for new 
terminology. Protestantism was born out of the struggle for this 
doctrine; for a century and a half it was met in every market, inn, 
and household of Germany. Now this doctrine is so strange to Pro- 
testant church people that there is "scarcely any way of making 
it intelligible. .. .it is scarcely understandable even to our 
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terms in The Religious Situation. Such traditional terms in The 


Interpretation of History as eschatology and Christ receive radical 
redefinition. Two other features of Tillich's method should now 


be mentioned--its attitude of tentativeness and its attitude of 
expectation. Religious realization is a problem, a demand, a 
possibility that lies (it is hoped) in the future. Thus "belief- 
ful realism" is an expected and tentative attitude rather than 
one present and fixed. Belief-ful realism wishes to avoid the 


petrifying of the unconditionally powerful into symbols.~ All 


2 


answers, he says, are only suggestions. in his:concern for re- 


definition Tillich is not simply attempting to preserve traditional 
doctrine. Primarily his motive is to provide a terminology that 
will speak to the modern man. These three features of Tillich's 
thought--the reinterpretation of traditional terms with tentative- 


ness for the sake of an expected or demanded religious realization 


--are well expressed in the last paragraph of The Interpretation 
of History. 


Scholasticism derives concepts from concepts instead of 
from objects. That leads to a large number of meaningless 
concepts, for whose sake theology is challenged and religion 
denied. .. .they do not express the paradox of the ultimate 
and the depth of religion. They can and must be cast off in 
order to make visible the concrete and living meaning of the 
religious symbols. This method, which we have tried in order 
to find the meaning of those symbols. .. .is unusual. It 
uses neither the traditional theological terminology nor the 
concepts of empirical sciences. ... .Consequently it cannot 
make any.other claim for itself than to be an attempt. The 
present theological status demands that such attempts be made, 
although there be no guarantee of success. But without daring 
eo « « ethe impasse of present theology cannot be resolved. 


. = 


most intelligent scholars. .. .and we should not imagine that it 
will be possible in some simple fashion to leap over this gulf and 
restore our connection with the Reformation again." "The Protestant 
Message and the Man of Today," R. V.,p. 9. 


Imiilich, "Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 41. 


e ia., "Introduction," R. V., De 7 
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The vine No 

In general terms, it can be said that _— concept of the 
Word of God is a symbol for the breaking in igen human existence 
of the negative unconditioned in the form of judgment, threat, 
and demand. It is the immanence of the divine No. With the divine 
No may appear the divine Yes, the immanence of the positive uncon- 
ditioned, or grace. There are additional meanings. The concept 
of the Word of God is one of the basic principles of Protestantisn. 
The Word of God is also a proclamation of the “human boundary-situa- 
tion." Before defining the concept "Word of God" further, it would 
be well first to consider the "human boundary-situation" with which 


it is closely connected. 


1. The Boundary-Situation 

The border-situation is the human situation. The terms 
border and boundary imply the ambiguity of human existence; the 
polarity between existence and essence and the resulting tension. 
This situation is possible because of freedom. It is possible 
because man is not simply identical with his immediate existence. 
Man transcends or stands apart from his mere existence, and judges 
it; he can say Yes or No to existence. Because of his freedom 
from himself, man is a threatened creature. He is "threatened" 


because the exercise of his freedom (in decision) makes a serious 


2 


difference in his existence. He can choose "to be" or—"not to be." 


1myiiich, "The Protestant Message and the Man of Today," 
BR. Ven Bhs Sh FF. | 


“or. Paul Tillich, "The Concept of Man in Existential Phil- 
Osophy," The Journal of Religion, XIX (19359), 201-15. Here, Tillich 
portrays human existence in terms of a tension between man's ine 
finity (freedom) and his finitude (existence) which leads to de- 
spair. Despair (Angst)arises because man is afraid to exercise 
his freedom, and yet is afraid not to do so (p. 208). 
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Man can question actual existence and he can desire "true exist- 
ence." This is man's fate: that he must raise the question and 
make the demand. This freedom (and fate) is inescapable.* The 
fact that freedom (and the necessity for decisions) is inescapable 
is the "source of our deep disturbance"; through it our existence 
is threatened. This is the unconditioned threat, and it leads 
to despair. 


The inescapable element in freedom would not be a threat 
to us if it ultimately made no difference for our existence 
which way we decided. To live in freedom, however, signifies 
that it is not a matter of indifference, that rather we must 
face the unconditional demand that we become aware of true 
existence and that we realize the right kind of existence. If 
this demand is not fulfilled--and it is not--our existence is 
driven into discord, into the hidden agony that infects all 
life. . ..- eWherever this situation is experienced. .. .the 
human border-situation is encountered. 


Under the compulsion of this inescapable tension between 
existence and "true existence, " between the actual and the demanded, 
man seeks to evade the unconditional demand. His desire to evade 
the transcendent and its threat takes two directions that are ulti- 
mately the same. One evasion is the lessening of the tension by 
depriving the transcendent of its threatening character. The other 
evasion is that of identifying one's self with the transcendent. © 
It will presently be seen that the border-situation is an integral 
part of the concepts of the Word of God and the Grace of God. 


1fillich, "Belief-ful Realism," R. V. p. 12.: Man exercises 
his freedom and makes decisions even when the object of his deci- 
sion is to escape freedon. 


Ibid. 


Srillich, "The Creative and Formative Power of Protestant- 
ism," R. V., pe. 54. “Identifying one's self with the transcendent" 
is a simplification. Rather, a form of grace (sacrament, Bible, 
creed) which is a form of existence is falsely identified with that 
grace which is manifested through, but is beyond being. Thus the 
Self is falsely identified with the transcendent through its iden- 


tification with a finite form of grace. In short, the form of grace 
is taken as a form of being. Ibid., p. 14. 
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In connection with the boundary-situation one more term 
may be introduced here--the term "broken." Evasion of the uncon- 
ditioned in either direction (lessening the threat and identifica- 
tion) leads to an unbroken form. To be aware of the impossibility 
of finding security in any finite form of grace (sacrament, author- 
ity, education, Marxism) implies that the form is "broken." An 
unbroken form (movement, institution, attitude) asserts the divine 


Yes and overlooks the divine No, the threat. 


Entirely "unbroken" and with perfect self-assurance, people 
develop a sort of enthusiasm for the cultic treasures of the 
past or for certain contemporary social activities. ... 

In this connection the term "unbroken" is taken to mean that 
a protest does not accompany the form-creation.1 


2. The Concept of the Word of God 
There are several aspects of the concept of the “Word of 
God" which should be considered. 3 
First, the Word of God is a symbol for the fact that that 


which transcends being, communicates itself to that which is in 


2 


the sphere of being. The use of the symbol "word" (in "Word of 


God") points to the fact that this communication occurs in the 
sphere of meaning--apart from meaningfulness one cannot be grasped 
by the unconditioned. But meaning is not limited to words. Thus, 
for Christianity, the being of Christ (not merely his words) is 

the Word. The “Word of God" refers to the manifestation of that 
which is beyond being (and more particularly, the manifestation of 
transcendent meaning) in and through being. The Word of God might 
seem to be another term for revelation, which, it will be recalled, 


is a self-communication of the unconditioned--it cannot be grasped 


linia., p. 4. The context here is that of the discussion 
of liturgical reforn. 


Tbid., p. 12. 
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"by taking thought"; it grasps us where and when it will. But the 
Word of God signifies also judgment, threat, the divine No. 

A second meaning of this concept is that the Word of God 
is "any reality by means of which the unconditioned breaks with 
unconditional power into our contemporaneity. "~ The breaking in 
of the unconditioned signifies the divine No. The being grasped 
py, or the breaking in of the unconditioned upon our existence, 
is the "unconditioned darkness, it 1s death and judgment."" The 
Word of God is any finite reality through which the unconditioned 
grasps us. Tillich is here attacking the common identification 
of the Word of God with the word of the Bible or of the preacher. 
The latter are the "Word of God" only if through them we are grasped 
by the unconditioned. Under the broad term "any finite reality" 
we may subsume all of the forms and processes and experiences of 
human society through which we confront the unconditional demand — 
and judgment. Our term society is noteworthy here. We may say 
that "society" is composed of “others"; or that it represents an 
"other. " Tillich says that the presupposition for the appearance 
of the unconditional demand and judgment is the "other." The 
mutual relationship of the unconditioned and the "other" is here 
a new aspect of Tillich's thought; ite context is that of a defi-e 
nition of reality. The real, he says, is that which limits me. 
There are two limits that I cannot alter--the unconditioned and 


the "other. * 


The one gains its real significance from the other. If I 
did not become aware of the unconditioned through confronting 
the other who demands that he be recognized, I could dispose 
of the unconditioned at will. I could destroy it and thus 
prove it to be unreal. And if I did not recognize in the other 


—————— 


lipid., "Belief-ful Realiem," R. V., p. 37. 


—®rpta., p. 35. 
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the unconditionedness of a personal being, I could take control 

of him. .. . el could destroy him as one possessing any limit- 

ing power.1 | 
Thus the Word of God as any finite reality through which the un- 
conditioned grasps us refers to human personality and the form- 
creations of persons as media of the divine No. 

The first aspect or meaning of "the Word of God" was its 
reference to the fact that that which transcends being communicates 
itself to being, through meaning. The second aspect is that the. 
locus of this communication (the divine No, threat, judgment) is 
any finite reality--specifically, the human personality and its 
creations. A third aspect is that the "Word of God" is a proclama- 
tion. 

The third meaning of the concept is that "the Word is the 
proclamation of the judgment that comes from beyond existence, "~ 
This is the most usual meaning of the term. It is the one most 
extensively involved with other theological concepts. We shall 
sec later that the "Word" as proclamation of judgment, the divine 
No, implies its complement, the grace of God, the divine Yes. 

These three meanings may be simplified and related. For 
it seems that the Word as proclamation of judgment that comes from 


beyond existence includes much of the meaning of the first two 


aspects. The distinction, perhaps, is that the Word as proclama- 


tion implies an activity (i.e., the act of proclaiming judgment) 
on the part of man that is consciously and explicitly related to 


the source of judgment. In contrast to this, the Word as “any 


——O —e rrr —~ 


| Ina111¢h, "The Creative and Formative Power of Protestant- 
ism," p. 24. He points out that the mere "I - Thou" relationship 
does not suffice. Only when the "thou" possesses unconditionality 
is 1t impossible for the "I" to assimilate the "thou." 


“rpid. ? Pe 10. | | as 
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finite reality" implies rather an unconscious relationship. 

The third meaning of the Word of God as proclamation of 
judgment has further connotations. (1) The "proclamation of judg- 
ment" is one of the two basic principles or elements of Protestant- 
ism (the other is its Christianity).- (2) The proclamation of 
judgment is the proclaiming of the human border-situation, of the 
unconditioned threat confronting human existence and all its crea- 


2 


tions. (3) When the Word as judgment from beyond existence is 


heard, the proclamation is not only transcendent; it is in both 
the proclaimer and the hearer, though its origin is in neither. 
When the Word is grasped, when it is "in" the proclaimer and the 


hearer, it is a "form of grace." For faith is presupposed, and 


faith "works in" but does not "come from" man.” 


The se meanings of the "Word of God" may be summarized. 

(1) The Word of God is a symbol for the self-communication 
of that which is beyond being in the form of the divine No, through 
meaning. 

(2) The Word of God refers to any reality by means of which 
the unconditioned breaks into our contemporaneity with the divine 
No; threat and judgment. Finite realities, particularly person- 
ality and its creations are the media. 


(3) Usually the Word of God refers to the proclamation of 


lipia., "The Protestant Message and the Man of Today," 


R. V., Pp 7? ff. Protestantism is first of all Christianity: the 
bearer and mediator of the "new being" envisaged in Jesus Christ.. 
But the "really Protestant element" in Protestantism is the "“read- 
ical proclamation of the human border-situation and the protest 


(en-y. all attempts through religious expedients to evade it" 
Pp. 9 


—®rpaa. 
3 


— Ibid., "The Creative and Formative Power of Protestantism," 
te. ie ee 
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judgment that comes from beyond existence. The content is the 
proclaiming of the human boundary-situation; that man is both 
remote from, and in touch with the Divine. Furthermore, this 
proclamation is one of the elements of Protestantism. And when 


this proclamation is heard and grasped, it is a form of grace. 


B, The Divine Yes 
It will be recalled that for Tillich, God is the transcend- 
ent threat to being, meaning and value--the abyes or ths négative 
unconditioned; and he is also the transcendent ground of being, 
meaning, and value, the positive unconditioned. Moreover, God 
is not only unconditionally transcendent, but is immanent. The 
"depth" of things is this; that things in their actual existence 
have a transcendent reference or a "third dimension"; they are 
threatened and supperted by the unconditioned; the unconditioned 
is immanent or “in" things as well as transcendent or "beyond" 
them. The depth of things in the hinsan sphere (the sphere of 
meaning and value) is this; nat boomucs of his freedom, man's 
existence is more than mere existence. It is existence that 
confronts unconditional demands and judgment-- the divine No or 
the Word of God. This is the immanence of the negative uncondi- 
tioned. But with the self-communication of the transcendent as 
the No is coupled the immanence of the positive unconditioned, 
the divine Yes, the grace of God. The human experience of the 
immanence of the divine Yes is expressed by such religious terms 
as "salvation," “justification of the sinner," "justification by 


faith," "reconciliation," "forgiveness of sins," and perhaps 


"eternal life." 


le. The Forms of Grace 


Like the Word of God, the concept of the Grace of God is 
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a symbol for the self-communication of that which is beyond being 
in the form of the divine Yes. Grace as such, the operation of 
the positive unconditioned, is unsubstantiail, incomprehensible, 
intangible, and sovereign. To say that grace is "sovereign" 
means that it is not bound to any of its forms; it is’ free so to 
say, to discard the "accepted" media (church, Bible, sacrament) 
and to choose new ones. 

Grace appears to us through media, or finite things. The 
transcendent reveals itself by means of the forms of being. Forms 
of grace, then, are forms of being that point beyond themselves. 


But these media are not to be identified with grace, as in Cathol- 


iciem.~ 


Thus far, we have two concepts related to grace. They are 
fairly clear. The first concept is that of Grace as such. It is 
defined here as an operation of the positive unconditioned; it is 
unknowable. Finite realities as manifestations of grace are 
“forms of grace"; they are forms of existence or of being having 
a transcendent reference. There is one more concept that is more 
obscure--"the form of grace," which is not a form of being. 

The form of grace (as distinguished from "grace" and from 
"forms of grace") is a union of forms of grace with . protest 
against the identification of these forms with "grace. "© Thus 
we see that this form of grace includes within itself the Word 
Of God as the No; the judgment against any identification of 
finite and infinite. The Protestant Church is (in its nature) 


a, 


libia., pp. 9, 18. 


eIpid., p.- 14. Sacramentalism attempts to make grace into 
a form of being. 
3 ues 


Ibid., p. 17. 
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such a form of grace. It is a form of being--it is a part of 
history, and a social and psychic phenomenon. And it is one of 

the "forms of grace"--a locus of transcendent reference. But in 
addition, it is, in ite nature, "the form of grace" when it in- 
cludes a protest against itself. In order to realize or actualize 
its nature, however, the Protestant Church must include within 
itself the protest against its self-identification with grace. 

This protest comes effectively only from secularism. If the pro- 
test comes only from within the Protestant church itself, the re- 
sistance is "merely dialectical"; The protest becomes an element 
of its own life, a form of self-assertion. The strongest and most 
concrete protest against the identification of the form of grace 
with the Protestant church is secularism. We may say that secular- 


ism exists because of this concrete protest against the attempt 


of the Protestant church to represent itself as a tangible locus 
of grace. Thus secularism is vitally related to Protestantisn, 
even though the relation is one of opposition, and so secularism | i 
may be called "Protestant secularism." The possibility that grace 
operates in "Protestant secularism" in a concealed form, destroys 
finally every identification of grace with any form of being; it 
shows the sovereignty of grace; that grace is not bound to religion 


--that is, it is not bound to the forms whose explicit purpose is 
: 


to serve as media of grace. 


2. Objectification 
As we have seen, forms of being (church, sacrament) may be 
forms of grace. But forms of being are not to be identified with 


grace. To do so is to attempt to "domesticate" the unconditioned, 


4nd ultimately to seek to control it. Involved in this process of 


lipia., p. 18. r 
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identification and domestication is "objectification." The at- 
tempt is made to identify the unconditioned with an object. "Ob- 
jectification" may also be termed "“spatialization"; the ontological 
igs conceived not only as present in, but bound to finite forms. 
In fact, the finite may be conceived to be transformed into the 
infinite, as in Catholic doctrine.? 

A consideration of the objectification of grace provides 
an opportunity to discuss the matter of objectification in & 
broader context. For not only is. “grace" objectified, but all of 
the theological concepts we have used here are always in danger 
of objectification. It is one of Tillich's principal concerns to 
avoid this danger. 

We have seen that the concept of God must not be objecti- 
fied; God is not a being, not even a Supreme Being; if he were a 
being he would lose his unconditionality. God is a reality, but 
an "ontological" reality; he is the ground of being--not being 
itself. Objectification is particularly difficult to avoid when 
dealing with the present topic: the appearance or manifestation 
of God in the empirical order. Two types of manifestation have 
been defined: the Word of God, the immanence of the divine No; 
and the Grace of God, the immanence of the divine Yes. In dealing 
with these topics, Tillich speaks of the transcendent "breaking 


in upon us" with “unconditional power" or the "self-communication" 


of the transcendent. These expressions inevitably suggest ob jects 


lipia., p. 14. In Roman Catholic doctrine, finite forms 
like the Church and the material elements of the sacraments are 
transformed into transcendent realities while retaining their 
tangibility. That which is beyond being assumes the form of a 
finite thing. In opposition to this, Tillich's position is that 
the transcendent becomes manifest in and through the finite. "The 


form of grace is not a form of being; it is rather a manileatation | 
of what is beyond being, in a form of being." 
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--whether things or principles or powers. The powers of judgment 
and threat suggest the Old Testament images of thunder-clap and 
burning bush; or if dissociated from the powers of being, these 
"ontological powers" still seem to be powers somehow coming from 
an outside world, from another realm. This difficulty cannot be 
avoided; for as Tillich says, we have no choice--we must use sym- 
bols drawn from the conditioned order. But when we apply these 
concepts to the unconditioned we must remember their symbolic 
nature. We are caught in a dilemma. If we take theological con- 
cepts too literally we reduce their symbolic meaning and fall into 
the scholastic error of attempting to produce knowledge by a juggl- 
ing of concepts; if we take them too loosely, our discussion dis- 
solves into obscurities. The following quotation may correct to 


some extent the somewhat medhanical flavor of the ‘ely esiae Caandndt 
os 


tions of the Word and Grace as manifestations of the ‘paradoxical 
immanence of-the transcendent." Tillich is speaking here of the 
unconditioned, of the immanence of the divine No and Yes in the 


human boundary-situation. 


Righteousness was the Old Testament word which Paul and 
Luther used in order to express the unconditioned and inescap- 
able demand that stands over man as man. Righteousness is 
something that everyone knows who has stood in the boundary- 
situation; he knows he does not have it; that in possessing 
human freedom he is involved also in human ambiguity--that 
mixture of truth and falsehood, of righteousness and unright- 
eousness which all human existence exhibits. This it is that 
makes the threat of non=-being so serious and so inescapable 
and that wrenches every human certainty, even though it be 
religious, out of our grasp. 

Luther, the young monk, stood in the depth of this boundary- 
situation and dared to reject all safeguards that piety and 
the church wished to extend to him. He remained in it and 
learned in it that this situation cannot be abrogated; that 
just this and only this is the situation in which the uncon- 
ditioned Yea can be pronounced over the whole human venture: 
a Yes that is not founded on any human level of existence 
but rather which pronounces upon us an unconditioned and free 
and sovereign judgment from. .. .beyond both freedom and 
existence. 

Attempts have been made to express this experience of the 
boundary of everything human by means of rabbinical, Roman, 


be. 
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and scholastic concepts. The justification of the unrighteous 
or of the unbeliever, the pardon of the guilty. .. .justifica- 
tion through faith alone: these are metaphors that are now 
in some measure questionable, and to some extent no longer 
intelligible. As such they no longer concern us. But the 
thing itself which they referred to, and which is always real, 


does concern us: the threat to human existence and the Yes 
to man at the point where this threat is recognized. 1 


Tillich here speaks of the transcendent without objectification. 

He reminds us that doctrines are’ metaphors that point to ultimate 
realities. This quotation serves further to illustrate "the form 
of grace" as a unity of form (of grace) and protest (against iden- 
tification of form and grace). The "form of grace" is “the threat 
to human existence and the Yes to man at the point where this 
threat_is recognized." The "Yea" and the recognition of the threat 
is the form of grace. It also illustrates the central point of 

the following section--that the divine No and Yes is experienced 


in human existence, in the boundary-situation. 


C. Belief-ful Realism; The Apprehension of 
the Divine No and Yes in Existence 


The term "belief-ful realism" brings to a focus many aspects 
of Tillich's thought. As a term it has, many references; a simple 
definition of 1t is impossible. It is advisable, therefore, to 
distinguish the various meanings of this term before going on to 
a@ consideration of belief-ful realism as the apprehension of the 


divine No and Yes in existence, 
A definition of Tillich's which is largely negative is; 


Belief-ful realism is a basic attitude toward reality. It 
is neither a theoretical view of the world, nor is it a prace- 
tical discipline for life. It belongs to a level of life that 
lies underneath the cleavage between theory and practice. Nor 
is it a particular kind of religion or theolog eye eter Lt 
is not any kind of separate, particular thing. 


— 


‘ tn41116ch, "The Protestant Message ahd the Man of Today," 
o Ves De 18. | 


“Tbid., “Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 3. 
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Briefly, we may say that belief-ful realism is a basic 
attitude toward reality. But this definition is inadequate. For 
involved in the term "reality" is much of Tillich's theology. To 
elaborate this definition will be one of the purposes of the fol- 


lowing discussion. 


oe 1. Aspects of the Tern 
It should be pointed out that "belief-ful realism" is a 
polemical concept, formed partly in order to oppose other modes 
of religious and philosophic thought. In his introduction to _ 
Religious Realization Tillich says that the solution to the problem 
of realization is “attempted with the help of certain conceptions 
of certain objects." The concepts are formed under the" compulsion" 


of the historical situation in both the religious and secular 


1 


spheres. This situation is the fact that all “middles" (positions 


thought to be “absolute* or safely removed from the ambiguous 
border-situation) in secularism, Catholicism, and Protestantism 
are shattered. Thus the concepts are formed under the pressure 
of conflict and necessity--not in calm detachment. Part of this 
situation was the postewar disruption of Germany and the impotency 
of Lutheranism and Catholicism in the face of grave social prob- 
lems. In the following discussion it will be seen that belief-ful 
realism is set in opposition to idealism and mysticism on the one 
hand, and to the short-sighted realism of technology and "Real- | 
politik" on the other hand. 

We may now Sibi ninsiom some Of the various aspects of belief- 
ful realism. Our general definition was; belief-ful realism is 
a basic attitude toward reality. Within this statement several 


narrower aspects are implied. 


ee 


lipia., "Introduction," R. V., p. 6. 
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(1) Belief-ful realism is a religious attitude. Tillich, in 
the definition quoted above, says that belief-ful realism is not 
a "particular kind of religion or theology." Yet if we consider 
religion to be a conscious orientation to the unconditioned, belief- 
ful realism is seen to be a religious attitude. Belief-ful realism 
may be characterized more sharply as a conscious orientation to 
the unconditioned as paradoxically manifest in existence or in 
history. For throughout the entire essay on belief-ful realism 
we find a recurring theme--the sensing of the power of being; the 
awareness of the powers in existence, in history; the awareness 


of the meaning of the here and now, 


(2) Similarly, we might say that belief-ful realism is a 


theology, since it is concerned with an interpretation of ultimate 
reality. Again, belief-ful realism as theology may be differen- 
tiated from other areas of Tillich's theological thought that have 
been previously discussed, by the sharp emphasis of belief-ful 
realism upon the present, upon "the power of being which appears 
yl 


in the here and now. Essential to belief-ful realism is an 


interpretation of history and an interpretation of reality, in 
the sense of a theory of the meaning of history and reality. This 
depends immediately upon the theological concept of the transcendent 
ground of meaning. J 
(3) We may say that belief-ful realism is Tillich's solution 
to the problem of religious realization. This problem, it will 
be recalled, is to break the autonomy of culture and secularisn, 
and to break the he teronomy of the churches, so that both secular 
and religious spheres may turn toward theonony. Belief-ful realism 


attacks secularism's satisfaction with finite forms; it attacks 


1ipid., "Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 30. 
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the ecclesiastical elevation of finite forms to the place of the 
infinite; it discovers concealed forms of grace in both spheres 
and seeks to explicate them. In this aspect, belief-ful realism 
is a normative protestant religion. 

(4) From another view-point we may say that belief-ful realism 
is an epistemology. In this epistemology, Doerne says, “conten- 
temporaneity" is decisive for the fruitful cognition of reality. 
Another element in the epistemology of belief-ful realism is the 
dynamic idea of truth. Contemporaneity, says Tillich, determines 
the idea of truth. "Truth is not statically apprehended, as is 


attempted in both Catholicism and classicism, but rather it is 


apprehended dynamically. "* 


We see that belief-ful realism is not adequately described 
as a religious attitude; and it 1s more than an epistemology. 
Perhaps these various aspects can be combined in the earlier de- 
finition; belief-ful realism is a basic attitude toward reality 
required for religious realization; it is an orientation through 
contemporaneity to the unconditioned, which it apprehends as the 
power of being appearing in the here and now. 

Our principal interest here is in belief-ful realism as 
apprehending the transcendent in existence. This involves all of 
the preceding aspects of the concept, i.e., belief-ful realism 
as a religious attitude, as a theology, as a solution to the problem 
of religious realization, and as an epistemology. Here it will | 
be advisable to lay aside these distinguishable aspects of belief- 
ful realism. These aspects are not helpful in the following dis- 


lyartin Doerne, "Tillich's Idea of Protestantism," op. cit., 
p. 2. "Contemporaneity" is understood in the discussion that 
follows here to be an essential element of belief-ful realisn. 


emillich, "Introduction," R. V., p. ll. 
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cussion, for each aspect is intimately related with its neighbor. 
Rather, we may discuss belief-ful realism on the basis of its 
three essential elements. These elements are the concepts of 
reality, of faith, and of contemporaneity. If we ask how the 
divine No and Yes in existence is apprehended by belief-ful real- 
ism, the reply would be that it is possible through a certain con- 
cept of (and attitude toward) reality, through a certain kind of 
faith, and through contemporaneity. Lacking any one of these, the 
attitude of belief-ful realism is impossible, It will be observed 
that within each of these elements, realism, faith, and contem- 
poraneity, the previous philosophical and theological aspects 

(1. e., the aspects gt belief-ful realism that have been mentioned; 
belief-ful realism as a religious attitude, as a theology, as a 
solution to the problem of religious realization, and as an epis- 
temology) are present. And lastly it should be noted that this 
division of belief-ful realism into three elements is somewhat 
artificial. Belief (or faith) and realism form an inseparable 


pair: belief-ful realism, whose "core" is contemporaneity. 


2- The Element of Realism 
 Belief-ful realism has been defined as a basic attitude 

toward reality. The element of “realism” in belief-ful realism 
refers to a view of reality as historical in opposition to other 
types of realism: mystical realism and utilitarian realism. It 
is important to consider the concept of reality that is essential 
to belief-ful realisn. 4 

Behind the general concept "realism" lie epistemological 
presuppositions. One is that being is to be conceived as involving 
degrees of the "power of being"; things may be more or less real. 
"A genuine apprehension of reality aims to be an apprehension of 


the power of being; every reality is to be understood in terms of 
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degrees of power, + 


This concept of the power of being is very 
important in Tillich's thought. When the term "being" is employed 
otherwise than as a logical category, he says, it means power or 
power to exist.” 
The meaning of "the power of being in things" as apprehended 


by the historical (and "realistic" ) interpretation of nature 


may —— from many examples given in "Nature and Sacra- 
ment. " 


It is possible, says Tillich in this essay, to sense some 
of the intrinsic powers of things in nature because we still retain 
residues of the mana interpretation of nature, despite all our 


"rational utilitarianism." There are the peculiar qualities of 


4 


numbers. There are the intrinsic powers of the elements and forms 


of nature. We sense these powers in water, fire, air, and earth 
when we come into immediate contact with then. ° Other things that 
reflect our immediate awareness Of powers in nature are: "precious" 
stones, whose glamour is independent of utilitarian value: light 
and colors; plants, which are invested with divine power when they 
are useful, and with demonic power when they are obnoxious; and 
animals. The power of animals can be viewed in various ways. 


The animal may be seen as demonic, and connected with man's intui- 


Ibid., “Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 7. 


1 


“Ibid. , "Nature and Sacrament," R. V., p. o7. Cf. Plato's 
"Sophist, " 247: “My notion would be, that anything which possesses 
any sort of power to affect another. .. .has real existence; and 
I hold that the definition of being is simply power" (Jowett). 


"Ip4ia., PP. LO-O06 


. 

*7i1lich remarks that the idea of the trinity has gained 
acceptance more through the quality of the number three than 
through any merit or logic in the idea itself (p. 24). 


Sosobbsnesaahons offers a partial explanation. Water, for 
example, is a symbol for the origin of life in the womb and thus 
a’symbol also for the creative source of all things. It is also 
& symbol of death: the return to the origin of things (p. 25). 
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tion of himself as a demonized animal (hence the offensive quality 
of epithets drawn from names of animals). The animal may be seen 
as a symbol of the melancholy and frustration of natures: of bond- 
age to existence and the urge to transcend existence. There are 
also the powers of nature as a complex, as a constellation of 
things. These powers are to be discerned in the rhythms of day 
and night, summer and winter, seedtime and harvest; and in the 
rhythms of human life: birth and puberty, work and rest, battle 
and death. All these povere of being" are to be apprehended not 
through the rational universe of discourse, with its cleavage of 
subject and object, but on the "pre-objective" level anterior to 
it.* 

In Hellenic thought, the power of being inherent in things 
was conceived to be in that reality apprehended by word and cone 
cept. The truly real was the rational. All other attitudes toward 
reality can be distinguished from this Greek idea. For in all 
others there is an irrational element, associated with magic, the 


psychic, and the mystical; things have an inner power: they are 


imbued with mana. ~ 


The Greek union of rationality and the power of being ap- 
pears today in utilitarian realism. The Greek idea of the intel- 
lectual grasping of the power of being leads to the idea that the 
apprehending person is the real bearer of the power. Thus things 
are deprived of their inherent power of being. Historically this 


tendency toward reducing the power of things has taken various 


—EE 


Inillich, "Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 19 ff. This 
level may bd approached through our own undifferentiated, "pre- 
objective" being; the subconscious. But these powers, as well 
as this level of being, are not to be interpreted vitalistically 


(as formless dynamic); rather, as powers that are at once meaning- 
ful and objective (p. 21). 


“Ipid., p. 10. 
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forms. Power is given to those who apprehend the power of being 
(Sophists); of those using them (Cynics); of those enjoying them 
(Epicureans); of those rising above them (Stoics); or of those 
who take no notice of them (Skeptics). This tendency proceeds 
on through the nominalism of the Renaissance to the present with 
its practical control of things. The view of reality that is 


dominant today is termed by Tillich "utilitarian" or "technolog- 


2 


ical" realisn. "The modern man concedes to things only so much 


power as they should have in order to be useful. *° 


The dominant 
realism of the present looks upon the being of things as a complex 
of natural laws, significant for man primarily because of their . 
technical usefulness. That which is outside this area of useful- 
ness is excluded from "reality"--it is not a proper object of 
knowledge. * Kantianism and positivism are oriented to this kind 
of realism. Kantianism is blind to the inner power of things; 
positivism limits the power of being to that which has practical 
utility. In western culture, then, the dominant attitude sovand 
reality is that of utilitarian realism. This view negates existence 
(or robs being of its power) in favor of control and purpose. © 
There is a profoundly different type of realism that like- 
vise is inadequate from the point of view of belief-ful realisn. 
This is "mystical" realism, which with utilitarian realism origin- 


ated in Greek thought. As utilitarian realism negates existence 


in favor of purpose and control, mystical realism negates existence 


1tpid. ®Ipid., p. 13. Stpid. 
* tpi. This attitude can be seen in our emphasis upon 
engineering and business, and in the contrasting evaluation of 

poetry and metaphysics. Opposition to this dominant attitude, 
_ gays Tillich, always seems “hopelessly romantic" (p. 11). 


°Ibid., p. 14. 
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in favor of essence. They both look outside time for their val- 
ues; thus they are both "nonehistorical" interpretations of real- 
ity. Utilitarian realism regards the present reality as meaning- 
ful only in so far as it promises future worth. Thus classical 
Marxism negates the present for the future classless society, when 
history will actually begin. This negation of the present for a 
future characteristic of utopian thought in general. Mystical 
realism goes a step further and finds "true reality" completely 
outside the world of time and change; the temporal individual is 
‘important only as an instance of eternal essence. In the Christian 
tradition, this view of reality in combination with an interpreta- 
tion of history gives rige to what might be called a super-histor- 


ical interpretation of reality.~ 


lor. W. Norman Pittenger, "Does God Make Any Difference?" 
The Christian Century, August 25, 1944, pp. 971-75, for an Epis- 
copalian "“super-historical" interpretation of history. FPittenger's 
concept of God is similar to Tillich's. God is the “source of all 
being, the transcendent God who yet is immanent and operative in 
his world." He is the ruler of history, the God of the Old Testa- 
ment. | . , 

The views of Pittinger and Tillich then begin to diverge. 
However, it must be allowed that because of Tillich's theory of 
symbolism, the extent of his disagreement with Pittinger is un- 
certain. FPittinger views God as the "purposive being whose plan 
for his world is being realized." This view of God's will and 
God's plan is associated with an interpretation of history. The 
central fact of history is "God's mighty deed," the incarnation. 
Thus "the social gospel, the struggle for better conditions here 
and now, is our task because this world has been trodden by the 
Son of God himself, who has made it a way for himself who is the 
Way." This struggle is blessed because “in this fashion we make 
avia fit for the sons of men as they move toward their true 
patria"--eternal life with God. In this interpretation of history, 
the world is an "antechamber" for the final good which God has pre- 
pared for man: the heavenly kingdom "where our human desires and 
hopes may be fulfilled and we may eternally live in him." Our 
duty, while in this mundane "vale of soulemaking," is to do God's 
will, thus realizing our true selves, and making our society truly 
human. Our every thought and act plays a part in the "great pur- 
pose" of God, and we shall be judged by the part we have played. 

The distinguishing feature of this doctrine of God is its 
View of God as a purposive being. Associated with this concept of 
God is an interpretation of history in’ which history gains meaning 
through its relation to God's plan. But God's plan cannot be ful- | 
filled in this world. For the world will end; all our achievements 
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Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus viewed the degrees of the 
power of being in an ascending scale. At the bottom was mere 
existence; at the top was the unity of eternal essences. They 
sought true reality in-the world of essences, beyond the level 
of mere existence, time, and change. The search for the true 
power of being is here associated with an escape from existence, 

a flight from the demonic, ambiguous power in things. + This myst- 
ical attitude was implicit in the realism of the Middle Ages until 
it was overcome by nominalism. Out of this conflict between real- 
ism and nominalism came “moderate realism," which is roughly equiva- 
lent to the mystical realism under discussion here. The utilitar- 
ian view of reality is always under attack from the mystical view. 
Within the mystical view of reality we may include intuitive epis- 
temologies, idealism and romanticisn, Gestalt theories, biologism 
(or Lebensphilosophie) and phenomenology.“ These carry on a cone 
tinuous conflict with utilitarian realisn. 

"Historical realism," the view of reality necessary to be- 
lief-ful realism, sees the power of being, the "truly real," in 


existence. In contrast to this, both utilitarian and mystical 


are "doomed to defeat and decay in this mundane sphere." Moreover, 
the world is not the final good "because it cannot either contain 
or express the ultimate truth about God and his will." Thus the 
meaning of history is to be found outside history; the fulfillment 
of God's plan and man's final good (eternal life in God) are to 
occur through the historical process, but not in it.. 

In contrast to this, Tillich's view is that man is always 
and everywhere able to find salvation or fulfillment of meaning; 
he is always in touch with (and remote from) ultimate meaning; and 
it is just in the world of existence that man experiences the ulti- 
mate No and Yes; divine judgment and grace. 


tpaul Tillich, "Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 12. 
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realism negate existence; the former for purpose, the latter for 
the world of essences. Historical realism turns to existence 
itself to find the essence and the power of being inherent in 
things. Thus, it looks for the "truly real" in time and change-- 
the very area abandoned by the Greeks. The presupposition for 
historical realism is the doctrine of creation. From the idea of 
creation follows a favorable attitude toward matter, and existence 
in general; nothing is impotent or meaningless. In contrast to 
this, the Greek view of matter is that it resists "form." Thus 
true being (or power to form) lies beyond matter and existence. 


Historical realism views the true powers of being as being 


manifest in the inner causal relationships of the historical pro- 


cess. 


The understanding of these relationships is not to be 

achieved by mechanical and impersonal methods. Grasping the inner + # #~ 7 
powers of history requires an awareness of the meaning of the here 

and now. “Contemporaneity" is demanded. © Moreover, the view 

of reality characteristic of historical realism, the "realism" of 
belief-ful realism, is possible only when joined with faith, the 
“pelief-ful" element. These two elements, faith and contemporan- 


eity, which with historical realism form an inseparable unity, 
will be discussed. 


o. The Element of Faith 
It has been suggested by James Luther Adams that the term 
"transcendent realism" is perhaps a better expression for Tillich's 


term glaubiger Realismus than is "belief-ful realism." The second 
element, the element of faith in belief-ful realism, to be dis- 


1tpid., p. 14. | “Ibid. 


"Ibid. , p. 15. Both utilitarian and mystical realism are | 
inadequately related to contemporaneity i.e., to the perception 
of ultimate meaning in the present historical process, to the ap- 
prehension of the “paradoxical immanence of the transcendent. " 
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cussed here, is to be characterized as an attitude of “openness." 
Hence it is described more adequately by the term "transcendent® 
than it is by "belief-ful" or "faith." For Tillich, these terms 
are roughly synonomous. We might say that the term "transcendent® 
in transcendent realism represents his modification of the tradi- 
tional term "faith." ; 

Historically, "faith" has contained two elements; belief 
and attitude, in varying proportions. + The elements of faith, be- 
lief and attitude, cannot be sharply distinguished. "Faith," 
says Smith, "is an attitude of confidence in the reality of some- 
thing that cannot be absolutely proved; as faith in the victory 
of a righteous cause or in the existence of God. "* But belief, 
we might say, is also an "attitude of confidence." Thus "belief" 
and "attitude" as elements of faith seem almost identical. Yet 
they are distinguishable. Here it will be convenient to distin- 
guish faith as belief and faith as attitude. Faith as belief in- 
plies an object; faith as attitude need have no object. This 
distinction is made in order to show that "faith" in the context 
of belief-ful realism (or better, transcendent realism) refers to 
faith as attitude rather than to faith as belief. 

Faith, says Tillich, the "belief-ful" element in belief-ful 
realisn, "is an attitude that transcends every conceivable and 


experiencable reality. "° 


which recognizes, we might say, the transcendence of the transcen- 


More specifically, it is an attitude 


dent, or the unconditionedness of the transcendent. It sees that 


hate 


“ws 


lor, Gerald Birney Smith, "Faith," A Dictionary of Religion = 
and Ethics. Pride — 


“rbid. 


Smiillich, "Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 4. 
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the unconditionally powerful, the "truly ultimate" is inaccess- 


ible.- 


It affirms that the unconditioned cannot be grasped. For 
"by its very definition the power of the unconditionally powerful 
cannot be grasped by the mind of man. And if one does attempt to 
do this, what is grasped is no longer the unconditionally powerful, 
even though it may be so designated. "” We see here a polarity 
within faith. It affirms the transcendent and denies that it can 


be limited or grasped. Faith here is an attitude rather than a 


belief concerning an object; for the transcendent is not an Object, 
though it is real. Faith affirms the transcendence or the non- 
limitation of the transcendent. 

That faith should be characterized primarily as an attitude 
and not as belief concerning an object is pentont in Tillich's 


o 


recent article on faith. Here he traces the history of faith 


from its early forms in the Old Testament to its final form in 
the New Testament. Faith originally implied the “numinous" fear 
of God. New Testament faith, under the pressure of Greek ration- 
alism, became intellectual assent to doctrine. Medieval thought 
was that a few might have explicit faith; the many (including the 
lower clergy) could expect to have only implicit faith--they were 
simply to believe what the church believed. Luther rediscovered 
faith as the center of religion; that it is rooted in the totality 
of our person, and that it moves us toward God. Thus for Luther, 
there was no place for "implicit" faith. To come to the present: 
faith is not an emotional act, artifically created by ourselves, 


and it is not an intellectual act which takes uncertain things 


ss i 
1 ae | 
2 Pee » sbid., p. 26. 
o 


bid., "Faith in the Jewish-Christian Tradition," Christen- 
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1 


for certain. Faith is an attitude and a gift. The attitude of 


faith is the acceptance of the transcendent (unseen) order which 


e This attitude is not 


contradicts the order to which we belong. 
attained by "grasping" for the transcendent, but by accepting 
the paradoxical reversal of the human order, and thus "transcending 
conceivable and experiencable reality"--to use our previous terms. 
That faith is acceptance implies that faith is a gift. “Our re- 
conciliation with God, with the ultimate meaning of life, and con- 
sequently with ourselves and others, is not a matter of an vee 
ing and running, but rather. the acceptance of a gift." Tt should 
be noted that here Tillich deals with faith in terms more “reli- 
gious" than those used in "Belief-ful Realism." However, the 
meaing of "faith" remains practically unchanged. In the context 
of "Belief-ful Realism" faith affirms the transcendent and denies 
that it can be limited or grasped. In the more "religious" con- 
text of this article on faith, faith affirms the transcendent in 

a different way. Faith accepts (and affirms) the paradoxical re- 
versal of the existential order; thus the ontic order is not ulti-g 
mate, and the ontological order is the ultimate criterion. 


A more general aspect of faith (in addition to its charac- 


terization as an attitude toward the transcendent) is its importe-e 


lipia., p. 522. 


“Tpia., p. 526. "In Paul, faith is not a theoretical assent 


but is the acceptance of the paradoxical judgment of God which 
calls the sinner righteous while he is still a sinner. Faith is 
the acceptance of the divine act which contradicts all Jewish and 
Greek conceptions of the nature of God's action. The Jews expect 
"power," the Greeks, "wisdom"; but God acts through the weakness 
and the foolishness of the cross. Again he reverses the human 
order and establishes his power and wisdom for those who accept it 
-- by faith" (p. 522). 


"TIbid., p. 522. 
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ance as a presupposition for religious experience. It will be 
recalled that in the previous section, it was stated that some 
of the categories necessary for "Knowledge of God" were revelation, 
history, decision, and ecstasy, mystery, miracle, myth, and symbol. 
There it was said that without faith, there can be no miracle, and 
thus no ecstasy, and no mystery. And further, that all speaking 
of God must be "ecstatic" speaking. For non-ecstatic speaking of 
God makes Him a mere object. In thé terms of the present discus- 
sion, there can be no miracle (paradoxical reversal of the human 
order) without the previous acceptance of the transcendent order 
as the ultimate criterion. “Otherwise, "miracle" is only "“foolish- 
ness," for it simply contradicts the commonly accepted norms. 

To summarize; faith is at once a prerequisite for religious 
experience (and religious knowledge) anda gift. Here again we 
have the "theological circle," or perhaps more accurately, one of 
the paradoxical features of religion. Faith affirms the transcen- 
dent and denies that it can be grasped. In more “religious” terms, 
faith accepts the transcendent order (which paradoxically reverses 
the human order) as the ultimate criterion. 

It has been expedient at the outset to discuss faith in 
isolation. But actually it is inseparable from realism (i.e., 
historical realism). Faith and realism belong together; they form 
a dialectical pair. We are led to this conclusion simply by ob- 
serving the inadequacies of both faith and realism in isolation 
‘from one another. While faith transcends every conceivable and 
experiencable reality, realism rejects every transcending of real- 
ity. Realism rejects every transcendency i.e., asserting that 
the ideal or the rational is the real. It rejects all transcend- 
entalizing i.e., negating the real for the sake of an imaginative 


construction. ~ In ordinary parlance, the attitudes of faith and 


tibia. , “Belief-ful Realism," R. “se pe 4. 
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realism are antithetical. There there is always an attempt to 


evade the tension that results from bringing these opposites to- 


gether. Evasion is possible in two directions: toward idealism 
or toward "beliefless realism."* Tillich maintains that both 
of these positions (each of which isolates itself from the other) 


ra 


are untenable. The conclusion is that faith and realism belong 


together, just because of the tension between them; either atti- 
tude alone is inadequate. 

The union of these antithetical attitudes is possible only 
when realism is taken as “historical realism." When reality is 
viewed as manifesting the power of being in the historical process, 
in the present, the principle of contemporaneity has been intro- 
duced. Mia we may say that ‘contemporaneity"® serves to unite 


faith and realism in "transcendent (historical) realism. " 


4. The Element of Contemporaneity 
Belief-ful realism, it was stated previously, is presented 
here as the apprehension of the transcendent in existence. The 
divine No and Yes in existence is to be apprehended through 
"transcendent realism"--an attitude which unites a certain kind 


of faith (indicated by “transcendent"), a certain view of reality. 


tibia. "Beliefless realism restricts itself in such a way 


as to avoid any trespassing over the boundaries of experiencable 
reality," as in positivism and pragmatisn. 


“peliefless realism nebathe bount to the moment and to the 
accidental (which has no real power), as in the short-sightedness 
of "Realpolitik" (p. 24). Idealism, which takes the term "trans- 
cendent® for its very own, comes short of being really transcendent. 
It does not go beyond the point at which understanding is still 
possible; it is not concerned with what is really ultimate; it at- 
trubutes unconditional power to that which is not transcendent. 
"It is because of its. inherent tendency to spiritualize the imma- 
nental order that idealism substitutes the world of essence and 
its unity for the unconditioned transcendent" (p. 26). 
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(historical realism) and a concern for the "contemporary." Faith 


and realism, which properly are not to be separated, were discussed 
in isolation for the purpose of exposition. A separate considera- 
tion of the element "contemporaneity" from them is likewise an ex- 
pedient. : 

"Contemporaneity" is both an attitude and a principle; the > 
attitude of contemporaneity is based upon the principle of cone 
eespovensitys* Contemporaneity as an attitude of orientation to 
the historical present depends upon a philosophy of history in 
the same way that the attitude of asceticism depends upon a none 
historical philosophy. Asceticism as an attitude rejects the 
world of existence because of an underlying principle or philosophy 
which would find true reality outside the world of time and change. 

Contemporaneity as an attitude is a conscious relation to 
the historical present. "To be contemporaneous means to apprehend 
the power of being in the relationships of the present moment. 


It means that one recognizes in the here and now the essential 


ye 


character of reality." This "present" refers not to the infinite- 


esimal point of time lying between past and future, but to a 


"present" that is related to the “eternal."° As an attitude, con- 


Imi1lich, "Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 18. Tillich says 
that important consequences for the relation between the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the whole of life follow from the principle 
of contemporaneity; and that a man's attitude toward life can be 
characterized as contemporaneous only if all those aspects of life 


in which contemporaneity manifests itself have become a vital part 
of hin. | 


“Thid., p. 15. 


or. Paul Tillich, The Religious Situation. In this book 
the tension between the conditioned and the unconditioned is dis-e 


cussed largely in terms of the relation of the temporal to the 


eternal. The existing present as an historical reality is carried 


by society (p. 11). It should be pointed out that the "present" 
may extend over an entire historical period. Thus in the context 


of the "present religious situation," the present refers to the 


period of the rise of capitalism in western society (p. 12). We 


‘ 
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temporaneity is the Gore of belief-ful realism. "If there is one 
enduring concern which is peculiar to belief-ful realism, if it 
can be said that belief-ful realism has a 'ruling passion,' it is 
its passion for the here and now, «+ 
The principle of contemporaneity is contained within Til- 
lich's philosophy of history, in the view of historical realism 
that true reality or the power of being is manifest in existence, 
in the present, in time, in history.” Contemporaneity as a prine 
ciple or doctrine affirms that the divine No and Yes ( Judgment 
and grace) break in upon us in the present, grasping us in the 
center of our being (freedom and responsibility) and in our con- 
temporaneity. More exactly, we can be grasped only through that. 
which is contemporary for us.” As the attitude of contemporaneity 


is the mark of belief-ful realism, so it is also the mark of his-e 


torical realism. The "decisive characteristic" of historical 


ene So —— 


are vitally connected with this structure; thus it is contemporary. 
In contrast to this, the Reformation doctrine of justification 
which was mentioned previously in a quotation, is not so clearly 
"“Dresent"; our connections with it have been weakened. Similarly 
it is a betrayal of contemporaneity to attempt to transplant our 
selves into the time of the New Testament if historical continuity 
has been broken. Contemporaneity is falsely thought to be attained 
both by liberalism with its "historical" picture of Jesus and by 
supernaturalism with its picture of Jesus as a mythical figure. 
However, the historical Jesus and the mythical consciousness of 
the early church may be contemporaneous (1i.e., able to mediate 
genuine revelation) if Jesus has not become merely "historical" 
and the mythical "only" mythical ("Belief-ful Realism," p. 39). 
livia. , "Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 40. This concern 
for the present is not a desire merely to preserve it as it:is, 
nor to sanctify it, but to realize in the present the possibility | 
of salvation (i.e., fulfillment of meaning, or religious realiza- 
tion) through being grasped by (and grasping) the unconditioned 


powers of being and meaning that are manifest in the historical 
process. 


fui storical realism, it was said, "views the true powers 


of being as menxtes’ in the inner causal Felationshipe of the his- 
torical process." 


Smiilich, "Belief-ful Realism," R. V., pp. 30, 31, 32. ‘That 


is, we can be grasped only through theonomous forms; forms express- 
ing &@ relation between the eternal and the temporal as "our time." 
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realism, Tillich says, is its "vivid awareness of contemporanelty, 


1 


its awareness of the meaning of the here and now. * Contemporan- 


eity is the "sign and seal" of historical realism.“ 
The element of contemporaneity may be characterized as a 
mediating principle; and that in two ways. First, it mediates 
between the antithetical attitudes of faith and realism in belief- 
ful realism. It turns faith, which transcends every conceivable 
and experiencable reality, toward reality as historical. It urges 
realism to look below the appearance of things in order to sense 
the power of being, the "truly real" in matter, existence, and 
history. Thus contemporaneity can apprehend the transcendent in 
and through reality. In the second place contemporaneity is a 
mediating principle in the ever-present tension between the con- 
cepts of the unconditioned and the conditioned, the eternal and 
temporal, the transcendent and the immanent. A certain type of 
theological thought tends to drivé on to a concept of God so puri- 
fied of anthropomorphism that He is left without any meaningful 
connection with the world (as in Hinduism and Greek philosophy). 
Then the demand for a mediator arises; the Logos is identified with 
Christ; Brahman becomes religiously accessible in the form of 
Vishnu, Shiva, and Brahma. © Similarly, to the affirmation of 
faith--that the unconditioned is inaccessible--contemporaneity 


can agree, and then make its own affirmation; that the transcen- 


dent may be known in some sense through its manifestations in the 


existential order, 


The deepest meaning to be associated with contemporaneity 


is that in 1t we are grasped by the unconditionally powerful, with- 


+Thid.. p. 15. “rbid.. p. 28. 


o 


G. B. Smith, "God," A Dictionary of Religion and Ethic P 
De 185. . | 3 
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out our "taking thought," without our presuming to prepare a sure 
way for it, without our attempting to climb a ladder to it. Man 
cannot by taking thought grasp the unconditioned. "It grasps us 
when and where it will; for to us it is always the unconditioned 
darkness, it is death and judgment. "2 

The question for this discussion of belief-ful realism was; 
how is the divine No and Yes in existence apprehended by belief-ful 
realism? The reply is that it is possible through a concept of 
reality as historical, through a certain kind of faith, and through 


contemporaneity. Now we may raise a further question; is a con- 


cept of God essential to belief-ful realism? 


5. Belief-ful Realism and the Concept of God 


We have examined some of the principal features of that 
aspect of Tillich's thought which is set forth in Religious Real- 
izgation, and which is more particularly expressed in the essay 


"Belief-ful Realism." It is now appropriate to re-examine the 


narrower topic, Tillich's concept of God, in the context of this 
‘aspect of his thought. The question here is; is a concept of God 


essential to belief-ful realism? 


If by "concept of God" we mean a description of God as he 
is in himself, in his transcendent nature, apart from his effects 
upon the empirical order, we are asking the wrong question. © A 


concept of God in this sense is not essential to belief-ful realism. 


a 


Iniilich, "Belief-ful Realism," R. V., p. 35. It will ap- 


pear later that being grasped my the unconditioned brings suffering 
as well as “death and judgment. " 


: ewe refer to definitions like "God is a Spirit. ..." or 
“God is the Supreme Being, the highest object of worship, the 
Creator and source of the existing universe, and the upholder of 
absolute justice" (G. B. Smith, "God," A Dictionary of Re 10 
and Ethics). It is noteworthy that in this last definition, every 
phrase describes God through some aspect of the empirical world. 


It is not a description of "God in himself," but of the immanent 
or "hither side" of God. 


q 
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Indeed, even in the more formal aspect of Tillich's theology which 

was discussed previously, the supposition is that our concepts of 

God are symbols that point to, but do not grasp the reality of God. 

If by “concept of God" we refer rather to conceptions of 

God, or ideas of God, or to a "doctrine of God," then we may say 

that some concept of God is essential to belief-ful realiem.* 

If we ask further, what conception of God is essential to belief- 


ful realism, we come to the heart of the matter. Our conceptions 


of God must accord with our experience of the ultimate No and Yes 
in existence. But no single "concept of God" as expressed for ex- 


ample, in Deism, Theism, or Pantheism, is acceptable. That is to 


say that there simply is no theoretical solution to the problem 


of the nature of the unconditioned, and its relation to the con- 


ditioned. We might say that any conception of God is compatible 

d with belief-ful realism if it recognizes the No and Yes in exist- 
ence, coming from beyond existence (thus avoiding objectification). 
i These are suggestions. But at the heart of this matter is another 
consideration with which Tillich specifically deals; our question 
"what concept of God is essential to belief-ful realism?" is not 
important. What is of real importance, is that we recognize our 
human boundary-situation and face it without evasion. That is to 
say, religious realization depends not upon our success in deriving 
definitions of God, but in sensing and facing the depth and meaning 
of our existence. In discussing the tasks demanded of protentent- 
ism if we are to achieve religious realization, Tillich indicates 


Buy. 


“the relative unimportance of a "concept of God." 


—* 


— — 


There may be unconscious aeomnahe toward belief-ful realism 
(as in recent art) in which a "concept of God" would be difficult 
to detect. But belief-ful realism as a conscious attitude is, we 
might say, explicitly and not merely implicitly theonomous. 
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It is not the task of Protestant form-creation to continue 
the attempt to develop a doctrine of the nature and attributes 
of God and through certain changes to enrich or limit this 
doctrine, but rather it is its task to apprehend and describe 
reality in such a way as to penetrate right through existence 
to the transcendent. .. . Here Protestant form-creation con- 
fronts: the tremendous, and seldom recognized, task of speaking 
about God in a way that avoids both objectification and mere 
symbolism. ‘This! can come about only by means of a form of 
grace, or, religiously expressed, only through faith. [This 
would bring]. .. .& new depth and reality, a new contempor- 

aneity. . . .[{Summarizing], The creative and formative power 
of Protestantism in its effect upon religious thinking presup- 
poses a form of grace on the basis of which it apprehendseand 
describes existence in its relation to the transcendent. 1 


To apprehend and describe existence in its relation to the 
transcendent is to penetrate to the depth of things, to the third 
level of being, and to the third or "pre-objective" level of knowl- 
edge. This, as we have seen, is to be achieved through belief-ful 
realism. The relation between this as a task of Protestantism 
(and a demand upon everyone), and a "concept of God" is further 


rd 


characterized in an article entitled "Depth. " This article not 


only expresses many of the features of Tillich's thought that are 
‘ related to religious realization and belief-ful realism, but it 
indicates his idea of the relative unimportance of & "concept of 
God" in belief-ful realism. Therefore it’will be quoted extensively. 
To act in accordance with the appearance of things, or their 
surface, Tillich says, brings disappointment; for things act con- 
trary to our expectation. S80 we seek for truth, which lies below 
the surface. One genius after another questions common assumptions, 


digs into the depth of things, and produces a social "earthquake. "° 


1m4111ch, "The Creative and Formative Power of Protestantisn, " 
R. Ve» De 29-6 | : : 


“Ipia., "Depth," Christendom, IX (Summer, 1944), 317-25. 
5) 


E. ge, Copernicus questioned our sense impressions as bases 
of astronomy; Einstein questioned an absolute point of rest; Marx 
questioned an intellectual and moral history independnet of its 
economic and social basis. 
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The most powerful shock occurred when the Greeks questioned "being" 
itself, "the astounding fact underlying all facts, that there is 
something and not nothing. When this question was asked an un- 


1 But truths once 


surpassable depth of thought was reached." 
dredged from the depths with great labor and suffering later become 
superficial and lifeless. This happens because people appropriat- 
ing these truths have not experienced the depth. Truth approprie-e 


ated in detachment remains dead and superficial. ~ 


The depth of 
things, or the third level of being, can be apprehended only 
through depth of thought: the third level of knowledge, which de- 
mands the participation of the total person (the attitude of belief- 
ful realism). 

We live on the surface of thought and the surface of life. 
Only if an earthquake disrupts this surface-life do we stop to 
look at the heights above and the depths of our being. People 


who have been driven into\the depths witness to the same experi- 


ence; they have found that they were not what they had believed 


themselves to be. Then this "deeper"® level became surface, and a 


still deeper level appeared. And this happened again and again; 


There was no end to the depth. We may ask here, what of the con- 


cept of God: is God discovered after penetrating through one level 


after another? 


The name of this infinite and inexhaustible depth and ground 
of all being is God. This is what the word God means. And 
if this word has not much meaning for you, translate it and 
speak of the depth of your life and the source of your being 
and of your ultimate concern and of what you take seriously 


*Ibid., p. 318. 


ewe might take the phrase "God is Love" as an example. 
Coming originally out of the experience of profound suffering, 
cruelty, and despair, it now is for many people almost meaningless. 
It is a truth dead to us because we have not followed the way to 


truth: suffering. 
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without reservation. 
Perhaps, in order to do so, it may be necessary for you 

to forget everything traditional you have learned about.God, 

even the word itself. If you know that God means the depth 

then you know much about him. You cannot then call yourselves 

atheists or unbelievers. For you cannot think and say; 

"There is no depth in life! Life itself is shallow. Being 

itself is surface." Only if you could say this in complete 

seriousness you would be atheists--otherwise not. For he who 

knows about the depth within himself knows about God.1 
It is painful to break away from the comfort of superficial living; 
it is painful to look into one's depth. Every step into the depth 
of thought brought to Paul and Augustine and Luther "such extreme 
suffering that it felt like death or hell." But they accepted it 
as the way to truth. "The paradoxical language of religion reveals 
the way to the truth as a way to the depth and therefore as a way 
of suffering and sacrifice. Only he who is willing to go this way, 
is able to understand the paradoxes of religion, "* 

Not only do we live on the surface of thought and life, 

but on the surface of history. We believed that human reason had 
conquered nature and history. We were deaf to the sounds out of 
the depth, the sounds coming from the bases of our social structure. 
We left the bleeding victims of our social system alone as we left 
our souls alone. Painters and poets shattered the superficial and 
sought to express their feeling of the coming catastrophe. © "But 
Only now, only in our decade in which the most horrible social 
earthquake of all times has seized the whole of mankind have the 
eyes of the nations been opened to the depth below them, to the 


truth about their historical existence. "* The depth of this catas- 


1Tpid., p. 320. “Tbid., p. 324. 


Stn The Religious Situation and "Belief-ful Realism," recent | 
art and literature are characterized as unconsciously moving toward 
a belief-ful realism because of their revolt against the capitalis- 
tic spirit of self-sufficient finitude. 


*Tillich, "Depth," p. 321. 
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trophe points to the deeper levels of our historical existence. 
Again, 

The name of this infinite and inexhaustible ground of his- 
tory is God. This is what the word means and to which words 
like Kingdom of God or divine Providence point. And if these 
words have not much meaning for you, translate them and speak 
of the depth of history, of the ground and aim of our social 


life and of what you take seriously without reservation in 
your moral and political activities.1 


The way into the depth of truth is through the depth of 


& But the 


suffering; it is the only door to the depth of truth. 
end of the way to the depth of truth is joy, which is deeper than 
suffering. "This is the message of all religions; the Kingdom 
of God is peace and joy. This is the message of Christianity. 
But eternal joy is not to be reached by living on the surface. * 
It is reached by breaking through the surface to the depths. 

"At every moment in which we reach the last depth of our lives we 
can experience the joy that has eternity in it, the hope which 
cannot be destroyed and the truth on which life and world are 


3 


built. * That is to say, standing in our human boundary-situation 


and recognizing the threat to our existence, the divine No, we 


experience the divine Yes. 


We have quoted extensively from this article entitled 
“Depth" because here Tillich specifically deals with the matter 
of belief and unbelief in God. He deals with the question of "the 
meaning of the word God." Moreover, this article represents the 


viewpoint of belief-ful realism, the aspect of his theology that 


EE 


lipia., p. 322. 


. “or. the description of being grasped by the unconditionally 
powerful; "to us it is always the unconditioned darkness, it is 
death and judgment." We may add: and it is suffering. 


“Ipid., pe 325. 
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concerns us here. Thus there is an opportunity for considering 
the question: is a concept of God essential to belief-ful realism? 
For here there can be no doubt but that Tillich is speaking of God 
--or more accurately, of our experience of God. This is in contrast 
to some of his discussions where his use of the "neutral" tern, 
the "unconditioned" is not always synonomous with "God." Our 
conclusions may be qemanri bed: 

(1) A concept of God in the sense of a definition of God ls 
not essential to belief-ful realism. No single definition of God 
1s adequate. 

(2) Some concept of God in the sense of a "doctrine of, God" 
is essential to belief-ful realisn. : 

(3) The doctrine of God in belief-ful realism describes a 
threat and a support to existence, coming from beyond existence. 
Because of this, reality has a third dimension or "depth," and 
the depth of things is infinite. | 

We could almost conclude that God is to be conceived as 
this quality of reality, namely, the quality of infinite depth. 
God would be a quality of reality. But this is to say that the 
ground of being is being; that the ground of history is history. 
Rather, Tillich's thought may be indicated by referring to God as 
a qualification of reality--not a quality of reality. This dis- 
tinction between a quality of reality and a qualification of real- 
ity is well expressed in another article of Tillich's;- 

The unconditioned is a qualification of the conditioned of 

the world and the natural by which the conditioned is affirmed 


and denied at the same time. There is not an "Unconditioned | 
Being" (a contradiction in terms) above the conditioned beings 


—_—~ 
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or above their unity, the world. But the world and all beings 
point to some unconditioned in which they participate and 
from which they are separated at the same time. The world has 
--to use an unusual term--an “ecstatic” character approachable 
by the human mind, which shares this character. Nota trans- 
cendent world, but the transcending character of our world must 
be taught. 
The qualification of the conditioned by the unconditioned by which 
the conditioned is affirmed and denied has been discussed previously 
in terms of the divine No and Yes. Were we to identify God with a 
quality of reality, namely, the quality of infinitude, we would 
affirm an "Unconditioned Being." And this, as Tillich remarks, 
is a contradiction in terms. We may amplify the third definition: 
(4) "God" in belief-ful realism refers to a transcendent real- 
ity which qualifies existing reality by affirming and denying it 
at the same time. This qualification has been symbolized as the 
divine No (judgment, threat, demand) and the divine Yes (grace, 
salvation, reconciliation). God is apprehended as "acting" in 
our contemporaneity; the unconditioned transcendent is manifest 


‘as the power of being in existence, in the here and now, 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The attempt has been made to ascertain the meaning of "God" 
for Tillich, how knowledge of God is to be attained, and what the 
reality of God may be. 

The structure of Tillich's theology was surveyed. The 
peinetpat segments of his theology fall into two groups. One 
group, with strong affinities for traditional theology, is termed 
Systematic Theology; it includes philosophical and kerygmatic 
theology. The other group is more closely connected with philos- 
ophy. In it we may place Tillich's philosophy, philosophy of re- 
ligion, and belief-ful realisn. Philosophy and theology are related 
as question and answer. 

The meaning of "God" in terms of the "theological" group 
is that God is the ontic symbol for an ontological reality--the 
positive unconditioned, or the affirmative meaning of the uncon- 
ditioned. In the "Dhilosophic® group, the unconditioned power of 
being manifest in existence points to God. 

The questions as to knowledge of God and the reality of God 
raise the problems of epistemology and ontology. Nearly all of 
Tillich's discussion of these topics falls within the field of 
epistemology, not ontology. Here we find that the approach to 
knowledge of God is through the epistemology of a type of volun- 
tarism, and not through that of rationalisn. Rationalism, with 
its epistemology of causality and law, implies a two-dimensional 
ontology--the ontic or conditioned order. Voluntarism, with its 
"mythical" categories (conflict, will, freedom, creation) implies 


a three-dimensional ontology=--the unconditioned and the conditioned. 
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This third dimension refers to a structure of being, not itself 
existing, exemplified in human freedon, history, fate, and the 
appearance of novelty. The third level of being corresponds to 
voluntariem's third level of knowledge--the level of freedom and 
decision. Thus the role of philosophy, in so far as it is merely 
rationalistic, is to ask, but not to answer vital questions. The 
answer comes through revelation (in the "theological" group) or 
through contemporaneity (in belief-ful realism). These are two 
ways of expressing the idea that knowledge of God depends not upon 
ourselves, but upon Him; both refer to "being grasped by the un- 
conditioned. " 

The question as to what the reality of God may be (or what 
for Tillich is "the God who is really God") is closely connected 
with that aspect of Tillich's method referred to as the transforma- 

7 tion of concepts. Tillich, we may say, turns from the concepts 
of traditional theology with the intention of confronting reality 
directly and anew. The "philosophic shock" results from asking 
"Why is something and not nothing?" Likewise, out of human experi- 
ence come questions as to the meaning of man's situation. These 
rere cannot be answered from the context of existence. The 
limits of human reason are reached. This abyss of thought is 
termed the negative mystery, or the negative unconditioned. The 
“answer," the affirmation of ultimate meaningfulness, comes through 
revelation and faith. This ground of being, meaning, and value 
is the affirmative concept of the unconditioned, or God--the posi- 
tive unconditioned. But the “answer” or ground of being cannot 
be being. Thus the concept of God as the Supreme Being must be 
transformed into the*concept of God as the Supreme Reality; the 


ground of being. At once arises the problem of relating the un- 


conditioned and conditioned, the transcendent and immanent, the 
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infinite and finite, the ontoldgical and the ontic. Religion 
finds in the "divine mediator" the answer to this problem. For 
Tillich, the divine mediator in the "theological" group is Christ, 
the "new being," who is the center of history (and of meaning). 
In the "philosophic" group, ultimate meaningfulness and serious- 
ness 18 found in contemporaneity, which apprehends the transcendent 
as manifest in and through the power of being in existence and 
history. a 

To state our conclusion briefly: Tillich has transformed 
the concept of God as the Supreme Being into that of God as the 
Supreme Reality: the ground and abyss, support and threat, afq 


firmation and denial, of being, meaning, value, and history. 
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